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ABSTRACT 

This document is intended to help those who provide 
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information. Twelve sample cases are used in the last chapter. The 
four appendices contain an annotated guide to using the WCIS for 
occupational and educational information, a developmental guidance 
model, a glossary of employment information terms, and an annotated 
guide to using periodical labor market information publications. 
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Introduction 




''Career is a journey, 
not a destination" 



Ask not 'What do you want to be when ycu 
grow up?* but "What do you want to be while 
growing up?" Life and career are both a process. 
We are always 'growing up;" we are always in- 
volved in a career process. Ziggy reminds us of 
that when he says: 

"Don't take life too seriously; we're here 
today and here tomcxrrow." ^ 

The notion of "career as process" is basic to 
reading this handbook. A career is not some* 
thing an individual achieves, but something one 
lives every day. The problem with asking what 
an individual wants to be when one grows up is 
that it is a focus only on the outcome. If the fo- 
cus is only on the goal of reaching the top of the 
career ladder, an individual may get there and 
then ask, *Is this all there is?" George Eemard 
Shaw once said, "The only thing worse than not 
getting what you want is getting it." 

This handbook will focus on the process of 
career decision making. When reading U$ing 
Labor Market Information for Career Decision 
Making, you should put the accent on Using. 
Laho** market information is a tool Decision 
making is a tool The process of using these 
toois wisely is the theme of this handbook. 

Using this process wisely will help individ- 
uals avoid being trapped by their decisions or 
misled by information while growing up. Suc- 
cessful career counselors will help others see that 
labor market and decision making information 
are tools to be used in the continuous process of 
career development and growth. 

The persons who help others in the process 
^ Ziggy, from comic strip by Tom Wilson. 



of gathering, interpreting, understanding, and 
applying information to the process of making 
career decisions are the target audience of this 
handbook. Obviously, this includes counselors 
at all levels and career education specialists, but 
this handbook is also directed at those individ- 
uals who may be viewed fis part of the career 
development arena. These people include teaJi- 
ers in many subject areas, librarians who order 
resources, set up displays, and help students find 
information, and administratorB at aU le els who 
work with advisory committees, plan career days 
or supervise career projects. Job placement spe- 
cialists, vocational assessment personnel, job de- 
velopers, and parents are also likely users. Many 
people are involved in using labor market infor- 
mation for career counseling. 

USING THE HANDBOOK 

This handbook uses the term "counselor" as 
"the helper" to represent counselors, career de- 
velopment specialists, teachers, and others who 
asrist students and clients in career exploration 
or decision making. It uses the term "client" 
to represent the individual assisted by the coun- 
selor. Many people help others in using labor 
market infenmation. This handbook is intended 
to be used by anyone who provides assistance in 
any setting: schools, colleges, government agen- 
cies, and other organisations. 

People seeking assistance, "clients," may 
know nothing about the world of work. They 
may have no ideas about "what they want to be 
when they grow up." Others may have worked 
for many years in many jobs and are already 
grown up. This handbook is intended for either 
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situation. Any counselor working with clients 
needs labor market information in career deci- 
sion making. Td ai^ the process this handbook 
is divided into seven parts: 

1. Introduction 

2. Career Decision Making 

3. What is Labor Market Information and 
How to Use It 

4. Why Use Labor Market Information? 

5. Where to Find Labor Market Information 

6. Using What You Know 

7. Appendices 

The primary references used with this guide 
are the Wisconsin Career Information System 
products which include the Oeeupaiions Hand- 
book^ Oeeupatiom Digest^ Education Handbook^ 
PREPf and the computer based components 
such as Carter Sean^ School Seatif and M- 
eroSkHU. Additional kcal, state and national 
references are listed throughout the handbook. 

Labor market information should be 'coun- 
selor friendly* to be successful. That is, 
should help counsel ^ provide the best possible 
guidance with the resources available. Thus, a 
computer-assisted career guidance system, such 
as the Wisconsin Career Information System, is 
a valuable resource for some counselors. Other 
counselors may have an abundance of counsel- 
ing time in which they can help clients use la- 
bor market information. Others may have lim- 
ited client counseling time and find that the 
WCIS Oeeupatiom Handbook provides an effi- 
cient source of information. You can adapt this 
handbook to the kind of client counseling time, 
and resources you have. 

Thus, labor market information resources 
are ready. The handbook for Using Labor Mar- 
ket Information for Career Deeiiion Makin^j is 
ready. Now it is up io you. Are you ready? 



and career development needs of students K-12. 
Labor market information is but one facet of the 
information and resources used throughout the 
program. Appendix B contains a brief descrip- 
tion of Developmental Guidance. It also contains 
a list of grade level competencies that can be 
addressed by using labor market information for 
career decision making. Persons working in ca- 
reer devebpment and career guidance at the el- 
ementary and secondary level should review the 
materials in Appendix B. Others may wish to re- 
view it for general guidance competencies that 
may be useful at the postsecondary and adult 
level. 



DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE 

Developmental Guidance is a model pro- 
gram designed for K-12 schools. It was devel- 
oped by the Department of Public Instruction 
and is currently being implemented throughout 
the state. Labor market inf(»'mation is an im- 
portant resource in implementing Developmeu- 
tal Guidance. 

In viewing its relationship to labor market 
informal' note the scope of the Developmen- 
tal Guidance program covers all the guidance 



Career Decision Making: ^ 
Ready, Aim, Hire jL 




^Our decisions are only 
as good as our information^ 



One example of career decision making is il- 
lustrated by Linns: 

"Pve decided to become a polled Here- 
hi i randier. Pm i^viiting to the Agricnl* 
ture Department because I think if you 
belong to 4-H you're entitled to all the 
cows you need to get started."^ 

Linus's "case" illustrates the need for hav- 
ing good labor market information to make good 
career decisions. It also illustrates the fact that 
many clients already have information that is not 
very good. 

The realities of everyday career choices sug- 
gest that there is a need to be filled. We've al- 
ready heard Linns choose his career; now listen 
to Hobart Foote, an auto plant utility man, in- 
terviewed by i^tuds TerkeL 

I'm from Alabama, my wife and kids 
are Hoosiers. I was gonna work for a 
few years and buy a new car and head 
back south. Well, I met the wife now 
and that kinda changes my plans. 

*I might've bee^ working in some small 
factory down south or I might have 
gone to Detroit where I worked be- 
fore. Or else I mighta stuck on a farm 
somewhere, just gmbbing off a farm 
somewhere. You never know what you 
woulda did. You can't plan too far in 
advance, 'cause there's ahrays a stum- 
blin' block.** 



^ Linus, from Peanuts cartoon by Charles 
Schulti 

* Hobart Fooie, from (Korihng (1974) Avon, by 
Studs Terkel, p. 233 



Hobart makes no careful matching of his 
abilities and interest to job characteristics, no 
attempt to implement a seIf*concept, no sequen- 
tial progression through the phases of a process 
of career choice. He not only fails to plan, he 
does not think planning is possible. Not all ca- 
reer counseling clients are like Linus or Hobart 
Foote, of course. Some do know how to plan but 
want help with a particular *stumblin' block**. 
Others know they lack certain information and 
want help finding it. Yet some remam who do 
not know what they want. 

Career counseling clients come in all 'shapes 
and sises". They also come with a wide as- 
sortment of facts, fantasies, fears, and future 
scenarios about career development. How can 
a career counselor help each client? Do short 
clients need special labor market information? 
Does it make a difference what facts or fears a 
client possesses? WcuU Linos find happiness as 
a rancher? Should Hobart return to the farm? 
This handbook will enable counselors to better 
answer these kinds of questions. 

Counselors also come in different "shapes 
and sises". There are at least two kinds of ca- 
reer counselors. There are those who place a high 
value on facts, kgic, and systematic approaches. 
*Just give me the facts. Ma'am.* And there are 
those who highly value intuition, deeper under- 
standing, and long-range thinking. "What's the 
reason behind these facts?* This handbook is 
written for both types of counselors. 

Part of this handbook is about labor market 
informatbn. *The facts. Ma'am.* Another part 
is about the process of career decision making. 
*The reason for having and using these facts.* 
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When niing hbcu markst infonnation in cireer 
decision makingi yon can't eeparate them into 
convenient ch^>iers. In career chooeing and ca- 
reer counseling, theyVe all mixed together. The 
"facts type* counselor, interested in the prac- 
tical, sensible, objective approach might prefer 
to start with information. The "reasons type* 
counselor, interested in the intuitive, conceptual, 
subjective ^>proach might like to start with pro* 
cess. 

Since the handbook is written for both types 
but can't be written both wsys, it's up to yca to 
adapt accordingly. Always remember tha^ when 
collecting labm market information and osing it 
in career decision making . . . 

• there are different kinds of clients, 

e there are different kinds of connsekm, 

• and, yon can't separate the information 
from the person or the process. 

SUCCESSFUL CAREER COUN- 
SELING 

"Information is a curious thing; it 
doesn't work unless you do." 

Getting ready, takingr aim, and being hired 
is the logical, obvioos sequence in the process of 
career choice. However, we know that clients do 
not alw^ foDow this sequence and don't all do 
it at the same pace or with the same care. Have 
you ever known a client who went "ready - hire 
- aim*? Or, do you know the one who ahrays 
goes "ready - aim - aim - aim. . .*? Have yon 
ever counseled a Linos or Hobart FV>ote? 

Adequate preparation and careful aiming 
are more likely to lead to satisfactory hiring. But 
some clients want and need a "quick job solu- 
tion*. They do not have much time for readi- 
ness and aiming. Other clients are interested 
in careful researching, planning, and integrating 
career counseling. Still others lack the career 
maturity to make decisions or even intemaUse 
the necessary information to formulate a 
sion. Regardless of how logical or hor/ rapidly 
clients go through the process, they wSll aU use 
infonnatk>n. 

The role of the eouxiselor la to help the 
client use the appropriate process &nd use 
information wisely. How is this done? 

Recent studies of career snd vocational 
counseling have failed to fi' 1 different effects for 



different theoretical treatments. That ii, you can 
not prove that one theory is better than another. 

However, the research does suggest that 
there are four elements common to a variety 
of theories and treatments used successfully by 
counselors. These four elements are^: 

1. Prondif-g the client with ioeial $%ppori. 

2. Giving ptrtineni information about alter- 
native ehoieei. 

3. Helping the client to clarify pereonal oh- 
jecUveM and potentidn. 

4. Encouraging the client to develop a SjfS- 
tem to organiMe infom^tion in relation 
to available alternative choieee. 

All of these elements are typical components 
of the methods used not only by successful ca- 
reer counselors, but also by marital c. Jiselora, 
health counselors, and other counselors who help 
people make decisions. 

The first element, providing the client with 
social support, is the basic ingredient in any 
successful hewing relationship. Its importance 
should never be underestimated. It is a basic 
tool and an essential skiD of every counselor. 
'Don't lesve home without it." 

Users of this handbook should always keep 
in mind the importance of the client's need for 
support. Clients can learn to use both the coun- 
selor and other people in building a continuous 
support network. 

The other three elements of successful coun- 
seling should remind career counselors that giv- 
ing information (element #2) is not enough. 
Hewing the client see the relationship of infor- 
mation to personal objectives (element #3) and 
encouraging the client to learn how to organise 
the information and objectives in a manner that 
will lead to an appropriate choice (element #4), 
are necessary to complete the decision counsel- 
ing cycle. It should be noted that not all people 
?nvolved in career development and career coun- 
seling will be able to carry out all four elements. 

Career counseling involves Informntlon — 
both labor market information and other infor- 
mation. It also involves people — the counselor, 
the client, and other people tar support and 

^ Holland. J. L, Magoon, T. M. and Spokane, 
A. R. "Counseling Psychobgy: Career Interven- 
tions, Research, and Theory" Annual Review of 
Psychology 1981. VoL 32, p. 285. 



knowledge. And it invobe: procesa — deciding 
to do something. 



Information: Euential^, there are two kinds 
of career information: 

1) In$id€ Information: This information is 
iMide the decision maker. It reveals 
goals, values, interests, abilities, and ex- 
perience of tho decision maker. 

2) OuUide Information: This information 
informs the decision maker about the 
world of work: occupational options, job 
information, geographic, economic, anJ 
social c<»iditions« 

People: While the client must make the final 
decision, others have significant influence on 
this deciu<m. They include the career coun- 
selor, family, and friends of the client. 

ProceM: The process of deciding is an intellec- 
tual and psychok)gical sequence of activities. 
It can be divided into three phases: 

1) Acquire: Collect information about self 
and environment. 

2) Analyse: Explore the relationship of this 
information with personal values, objec- 
tives,and per8<»ial situation. 

3) Act: Decide what to do and do iti 



Information is important, even crucial, but 
people also play a significant role in choosmg a 
career* Clients, counselors, and other people in 
the life of the client can and do influence the 
information, how it is acquired, and how it is 
nnaljrBed. Other people even influence how a 
client nets. 

But the procees of deckling may be most 
important of alL All three phases of the process 
(acquire, analyse, and act) involve information 
and people* It is important for a client to team to 
acquire, ana^e, ani act on information. That 
determines not oxdy how well he/she makes one 
choice, but also how well he/she can make future 
choices. Providing relevant labor market infor- 
mation is necessary. Heliring a elient leam 
how to collect, proceM end apply ftiture 
Information for fliture decisions la the goal 
of efiRsctive career counseling. 



If we put together the three phases of the 
process of career choosing and the last three el* 
ements of the process of career counseling, it 
wouM look like this: 

The Process of Career Counseling 
Acquire: Giving pertinent information 

Analyge: Clarifying personal objectives and po- 
tential 

Act: Organising infomatlon mto a choice 

Effective counselors will help clients move 
thoughtfully through all phases <^the process of 
choosing a career or getting a job. Some clients 
may be tempted to skip or rush the analysing 
phase. Some counselors may be tempted to let 
them. 

Situational circumstances — sometimes con- 
trollable, sometimes not — often determine how 
a person will use the deciding process. One coun- 
seling theory, 'accident the<»y", stresses the im- 
portance of chance as a determinant of personal 
opportunities for choice. Luck and fortune are 
factors that operate directly or indirectly m ev- 
ery mdividual's Ufe. The degree to which they 
operate as determinants or constraints in career 
decision making, however, varies m each individ- 
ual case. The goal of wise decision making 
Is to increase the decision maker's control 
over his or her choices and outcomes. 

There is more than one good way to decide. 
There are many ways to use labor market in- 
formation; situational circumstances often deter- 
mine which way is best. A skillful decision maker 
wiU know the "complete, wise process* of us- 
ing labor market information m career decisions. 
And she/he will know when circumstances sug- 
gest that a less than complete process is appro- 
priate. Giving clients labor market information, 
w even teaching them what it is and whfre to 
get it, is only part of career counseling. Teachmg 
them how to use It wisely m their decisions b 
the bottom line. 
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CAREER DECISION MAKING 
FRAMEWORK 



Tht fonowing rammary will provide & Ctfeer 
counsding fruntwork for using kbo*- mirket in- 
formation in career deciaion making: 

Career deciaion making involves: Information, 
people, and procets. 

1. Tke information is of t^ kinds: 
outdde: about the environment (in- 

dndee labor market information) 
Inaicte: about the decision maker 

2. The people involved are: client, coun» 
aelor, and otherc. 

3. The process has three phases: 

Acqalre-(Ready) 

AnnlyM-(Aim) 

Act-(Hire!) 

Four elements of successful counseling 

Provide support 
Give information 
Clarify otdectivM 
Develop a system of choice^ 
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What is Labor Market Information 
and How is It Used? 




information about the market 
where labor occurs. ' 



If you had to choose one of the following 
jobs, wh&t job would you chooee? (Namben ii 
( ) refer to the Occupations Handbook 6i 
the Wisconsin Career Information System). 

• TJt Setter (6414A) 

• Coremaker (6861B) 

• Operating Engineer (83 12 A) 

• Cartographer (1644A) 

Yon'd say yon would like some information 
first. Weill perhaps what yon need is some labor 
market information. 

• What do workers do in these jobs? 

• What skills or abilities do they need? 

• How many job opp<H'tanities are there? 

• Where ire jobs located? 

• What salary are workers paid? 

• Where do I get training? 

Put in its aimplest tenns» labor market 
information Is Information about ths mar- 
ket where labor oceurs — where labor skills 
are exchanged for wages, biformation can 
be descriptive (qualitative) or statistical 
(quantitative). The key elements in the 
labor market are the workers (labor re- 
sources) and jobs (employment opportu- 
nities). 

Labor market information may be tied to a 
specific geographical area, or, in the case ot some 
o€Cupatx>ns, may describe labor supply and de- 
mand at the statewide or national levels. Gen- 
erally, when labor market information pertains 
to a geographical area, it is to a labor market 
arear-that is, an area within which workers may 
change jobs without changing residence. 



The following types of informaiioa are in- 
cluded in labor market information: 

• Occupational Descriptions 

• Wages, Hours, and SVinge Benefits 

Local 

Wisconsin 

National 

• Employment TVends and Outlook 

Local 

Wisconsb 

National 

• Method of Entry, Qualifications 

• Advancement Opportunities 

• Educational/Training Programs 

• Ftture Impact of Technology 

• Military Training and Employment 

• IVpe of Industry or Business 

• Educatk>nal Program Classification Systems 

• Occupational Classification Systens Bued 
on Similarities in: 

Work Performed 
Interests 

• Occupational Characteristics 

Aptitudes 

Industry Designation 

Environmental Conditions 

General Educational Development (GED) 

Reasoning 

Mathematics 

Langu«2e 

Hiysical Demands 

Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP) 
Timperaments 

Work Fields (Work Methods) 

Worker Functions (Data-People-Things) 
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OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIP- 
TIONS 

What Is ItT The iennt occupational de» 
•cription and job description ire frequently need 
interchangeably even though the term job ifo- 
ieription technicaQy refers to a narrow scope of 
tasks or duties. An oce«pa(ioaa/ dtseription tyj^ 
ically includes characteristics of several closely 
related jobs. 

Occupational descr^>tions are composed of 
summary statements that reflect the tasks per- 
formed in an occupation. What is done and how 
it is done is clarified Occupational descriptions 
usually contain or all of the following in 
summary form. 

• What the worker does 

• How the worker does it 

• A description of the physical and mental 
activities required 

• Job duties by industry, type or sise of em- 
ployer, and sise of firm 

• What they produce or accomplish 

• The hasards or environinental conditions 
that are pres^^t 

• The impact of technology on the work 
tasks 

• The working relationship to other people 

« The degree of specialisation and respon- 
sibility 

• The toob, machines, and materials used 

• The alternate job titles used in some in- 
dustries 



How la it used? Occupational descriptions 
contain information that allows decision makers 
to visualise the work situation realistically, thus 
mcreasing the chances of a better choice when 
selecting an occupation. 

The occupational descriptions can also help 
those considering working in a general field to 
narrow their choice to a more specific area, then 
choose among jobs within that area. 

The following is an occupational description 
from the WiKonsin Career Information System 
(WCIS). How many of the components (tf an oc- 
cupational description can you identify? 



Oeenpatlonal Description (Operating Engineers 
8312A) 

Operating engineers run many of the heavy ma- 
chines used in building projects. With buUdosers, 
scrapers, and steam shovels, they dig Ibundatbns 
I6r structures and make roadbeds. They use cranes 
and derricks to erect steel beams or destroy build- 
ings. Also, they may set up and maintain portable 
generators, boUsrs, pumps and compressors. Some 
machines are simple to run, but many are diffi- 
cult. Some machines are simple to run, but many 
are difficult. Operators run the machines by mov- 
ing lever, handwheel, and pedal controls. Often, 
all these controls must be moved at the same time. 
They also c(>ntrol attachments like buckets, blades, 
and swing booms. Operating eni^eers ^lust handle 
these Urge, powerful machines with skill to avoid 
damaging property or ii^urlng other workers. 

Engineers also m^tah their machines to keep 
them running well. Operating engineers may work 
more or less than 40 hours per week, depending on 
the season. Running the machines can be tiring. 

Most operating en^eers work for private con- 
struction firms. 

ADVANTAGES/DISADVANTAGES CITED BY 
WORKERS 

Operating eni^eers eojoy working outdoors. 
Job security is good due to the demand for their 
skills. They dislike the lack of steady, year-round 
work. Working in cold weather is another disadvan- 
tage. 

RELATED TITLE 

Heavy Equipment Operator 



WAGES, HOURS, AND FRINGE 
BENEFITS 

What la it? The terms 'wages,* 'salary,* 
or 'earnings* are often used interchangeably. 
They are stated in hourly, daily, weekly, month- 
ly, and annual terms. The dollar figure used 
m stating a wage rate usually does not include 
fringe benefits, such as medical insurance, sick 
leave, and paid vacations, which, if available, are 
listed separately. Normal work week hours, usual 
work schedule (days of the week), shift w(»rk, and 
overtime psy are also covered. 

Wage information is useful only when the 
relevant factors associated with a particular 
wage rate are known. For example, the amount 
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of experience or training needed to qualify for a 
given salary rate would have to be known for the 
information to have vake. 

How it is used: The earning potential for 
an occupation is a prime consideration for many 
in choosing an occupation. However, the type of 
wage data required will vary, depending on the 
decision being made at the time. For example, a 
person inquiring about a particular job opening 
would want accurate information regarding the 
current wages being paid. On the other hand, 
someone involved in long-range career planning 
and studying several occupations would probsp 
biy be more interested in the general earnings 
potential for each occupation oi' the relative kv- 
eb ci earnings between occupatk)ns. 

Salary data for operating engineers (8312A) 
is presented below. Does it provide the essential 
information? 



National Salary Range: $11.00 to $18.00 average per 
hour 

This range is bued on union wages in urban 
areas. Wages vary with type of equipment operated. 

Salary Information in Wisconsin 

Starting Salary: $5.60 to $0.00 per hour 
Normal Salary Range: $g.00 to $16.00 per hour 

Salaries will vary according to the type of ma^ 
chine operated. Operating engineers are uiusUy 
onion members, so they receive good Mnge bene- 
fits. Apprentices start at about half the union pay 
scale. Layoffi do occur, so hourly eamlnp may not 
indicate the amount of annual earnings. 



EMPLOYMENT TRENDS AND 
OUTLOOK 

What is ItT Employment trend data in- 
dicate past and current increase or decrease in 
employment in an occupation or industry. E!m> 
ployment outlook is an estimate of future em- 
ployment. Underlying reasons for changes in em- 
ployment trends and outlook are explained in the 
outlook sections the Wisconsin Career Infor- 
mation System. Variations in supply and/or de- 
mand for en occupation in one or more industries 
is also included. 



How is it UMdT Current employment 
trend and outlook data can be important to ca- 
reer decbions. Popular perceptions of the out- 
k>ok for any given occupatk>n may be outdated. 
That is, there may have been a surplus ct job 
seekers for a particular occupation. That may 
no k>nger be true although the general public is 
unaware of any change in the supply or demand 
for workers. Investigation of current labor mar^ 
ket information would correct misconceptions. 

Outlook informatbn is described below. 
Would it provide a clear picture of what is hap- 
pening in this occupation? 



TtmdB and Outlook (Operating Eni^eers 
8312A) 

Overall National Outlook: SVlr 

Increased construction of factories and other 
bulkUnp, phis highway maintenance, will create 
more jobs unless prolonged recessions occur. 

Employment in Wisconsin 

Number Empkyed in 1980: 6,790 
Number Expected to be Emplc^ed in 1990: 
e,450 

Expected Openings 1980-1990: 2,000 
Current Outlook: Lhnlted 

Long Range Outlook: Current outlook will improve 
This is a medinm-slsed occupatk>n In Wlsconiin. 
Jobs ars limited in many aress of the itate. Experi- 
enced persons will have the best chances for employ- 
ment. Job opportunltl«« wOl fluctuate as economic 
conditions affect cov .action activity. Daring eco- 
nomic downturns, there usually are more jobs avail- 
able In commercial construction and highway repair 
then in home building. 

Long-range predictions are based on current so- 
cial and economic trends. Theee could change* 

Highwsy revenues, itats spending for m«jor con- 
itruction projecte, and transportation costs deter- 
mine the need for workers in this occupation. Inter- 
est rates slso affect new construction projects, and 
in turn, job opportunities. Fideral funding for high- 
wsys and bridgss also affects job outlook. 



METHOD OF ENTRY/QUALIFI. 
CATIONS 

What is it? This section includes informer 
tion regarding employer hiring requirement!, as 
well as the education and training necessary to 
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compete for jobs in mn occupation. Specific infor- 
mation coniiiti of items inch at experience, ed- 
ucation, physical requirements, and state licens- 
ing or certification. Personal interests and vpi^ 
tudei important for success on the job are ako 
included. Recommended high school courses, 
part-time and summer empkqrment, on*the»job 
training, related military training, union appren- 
ticethq), and hobbies are some of the more im- 
portant items listed under training and educar 
tional requirements. 

How la It used? This tyi>e of infcrmsr 
tion is vital in making plans to prepare for em- 
ployment in an occupation. Long-range planning 
must take into consideration any lengthy train- 
ing or educational requirements for a job. Elxpe- 
rience, hobbies, mterests, and aptitudes can also 
be valuable clues to whether a person has previ- 
ously acquired skills that can be transferred to 
an occupation. 

A method of entry description follows. What 
are the criteria for entry into this occupation? 



Method of Entry (Operating Engineers 8313A) 

Operating en^een be|^ at apprentices. The 
Operating B&i^eer Apprenticeehlp Committee hae 
a training area in Coloma, Wisconsin. Apprenticei 
must be high school graduatee, take an aptitude test 
and interview with the apprenticeehlp committee. 

ESxperience In construction or in running heavy 
machines ia helpfiiL 

Some vocational schools offer programs which 
m^ Improve changes for finding jobs. Fnr employ- 
ers wiU hire untrained help because of the risk of 
damage to equipment or kjury to workers caused 
by poor handling of machines. 

Most employers hire from eli^bility lists. Oth- 
ers may advertise In newsp^>ers, hire walk-ins, or 
promote from within the company. 



ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

What is It? This type cS information in- 
cludes description of advancement and promo- 
tional opportunities m a field. It tells of jobs 
firom which and mto which workers m9sy be pro- 
moted, the difficulties or uncertainties of pro- 
motion, and the rate of promotion. Opportu- 
nities for job improvemeu; without promotion, 
such as higher pay, wider span ct authority, self- 
employment, title or rank, professional standing. 



or rebcatbn for more pay or prestige, are cov- 
ered. Requirements for promotion, suck as a 
willingness to move, advanced degrees, or years 
of service, as well as occupations to which work- 
ers may transfer, are abo discussed. 

How la It uaedT This information is in- 
tended to provide a realistic ]oik at promotional 
opportunities and job improvement potential in 
an occupation. It can help career planners elim- 
inate misconceptions about jobe. FVv example, 
some jobe considered to be "dead end* jobs can, 
in fact, be stepping stones to better jobe. Skill 
transferability is also an important concept, both 
within an occupational area and between occu- 
pational areas. 

What can you learn about advancement op- 
portunities from the description presented be- 
hm? 



Advancament Opportunities (Operating Engi- 
neers 8312A) 

Advancement is limited for operating eni^eers. 
Tkey m^r become supervisors but this miqr not bring 
hl^er vrages. Some start their own construction 
firms. 



EDUCATIONAL AND TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 

What la It? This information pre es de- 
scriptions of programs of study, and the .ocaticms 
of institutions which offer them. Some include a 
short description of the education/trabing pro> 
gram (subject matter, length of course, prere<|- 
uisites (if any), the objectives of the coune, and 
a description of the institution). 

How la It used? Information about educa- 
tion and training programs tell whether partic- 
ular courses exist locally. The length of time 
required to complete a course is also impor- 
tant. Course prerequisites should be considered 
m plannmg an educational program. 

Educational information is pr^ented below. 
What additional sources would you recommend 
a person use once they have looked at this? 



educational and IVainiiig Programs (Operat- 
ing Engineers 8312A) 
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Vtr ^atfenU prognmi, EDUCATION HAND- 
BOOK: 380 Hiftvy EquipintBt T)»elinolo(]r 

DMcriptk>B of Prognm: 

EwTf •qnlpmtAt todinolofx progmns pnp&rt 
mtchftiiici to work on coBstrnction •qulpm^nt, »Qch 
M baQdoBtn and Mith Th^f maintain and 

npmlr h^vrj ditMl •qaiprntnt. 

Coutim: 

Count work conM indado dkMl tochnology, ro> 
IftUd mftddno shop, hdiutrial hydraallca and pnon- 
m&tics, r«Utod wtldinf, applkd mathtmaticf , and 
appU«d tcknct. 

Schools Offtring Program: (Exact program daicrip- 
tion, coonMi and/or titk may dlfftr for thtM 
•chooli.) 

26 Wiaconfin Operating Eni^aan - Cdoma 
292 Gogabic Commonity CoUaga - Ironwood, MI 



FUTURE IMPACT OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

What Is ItT Technology la rapid^ chang- 
ing the wwld ct work. Infonnaftion about the 
effects of specific technok>gies on jobs inlacdea 
compnteriied lasers, fiber optica, and biotechni- 
cal engineering. Changes in taaks and skill ievel 
reqnirementa are nsnally included aa are chang- 
ing responsibilities. 

Hofw Is It usedT Technok>gical informap 
tion is valuable in determining whether an occu- 
pation will change significantly because of new 
technologiss. The advmntages and diaadvantagea 
of theae changes can then be considered in career 
decisions. 

The high technology infonnation from Wi^ 
consin Career Information Syatem (WCIS) is 
found in the MO section of ^he OCCUPATIONS 
HANDBOOK. If s specific occupation is signifi- 
cantly affected, s reference to that section may 
be included in the OCCUPATIONS HANDBOOK 
deaoription. Fbr example, 8312A Operating En- 
gineers is referenced to the *laaer technology" 
area (040) for 'industry* (642). 

MILITARY TRAINING AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

What Is ItT Military labor market infor- 
matbn Usts military occupations, the education 
required when enlisting, the training provided 



and the branch of the armed services employ- 
ing workers. Information about military occupa- 
tions also identifies civilian counterparta. Gen- 
der restrictions are indicated for combat- rekted 
jobs. Required scores from the Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery ( ASVAB) are listed 
for each military occupation. 

The armed services are a sign>ucant trainer 
and empk>yer of young adults. Thus, civilian la- 
bor market information alone does not provide 
a comprehensive base for making career deci- 
aion'i. It is important to include military training 
and career information especially about occupa- 
tional areas with civilian counterpart jobs. Many 
young people need to know about military op- 
portunities for career training and emplosrment. 

How Is It used? Military information is 
presented below as it appears in the Occupa- 
tional Description for Operating Engineers in 
(8312A). 



MILITARY OCCUPATION NUMBER 299 
Construction Equipment Operators 

IMPORTANT: Actual work performed In the 
military may be somewhat different from work per- 
formed In dviUan Ufr, even for occupations with 
identical titles. Be sure to compare the military and 
civilian descriptions carefully. 
SERVICES OFFERING OCCUPATION 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps 
RANK 
Enlisted 

RELATED CIVILIAN TITLES: 
8312A Operating Engineers 

MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 

Tons of earth must be moved to build airfields, 
roads, and dams. Construction equipment opera- 
tors use bulldoBf?Y, cranes, graders, and other heavy 
equipment used In military construction. 

Constructk>n equipment operators In the mili- 
tary perform some or all of the following duties: 

Drive buUdosers, roadgraders, and other heavy 
equipment. 

lift and move steel and other heavy building 
materials using whchee, cranes, and hoists. 
Pave roads, using concrete or asphalt paving 
equipment. 

Dig holes and trenches using power shovels. 
Remove Ice and snow firom runways, roads, and 
other areas, using scrapers and snow blowers. 

Construction equipment operators work out- 
doors In aD kinds of weather conditions. They are 
subject to loud noises and vibrations. 
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DEMANDS, ATTRIBUTBS 

Normil color vif ion U nqairtd to Identify col- 
ored flagt and itaket 

H«IpfQl attrlbatM Inclads: 

Intmtt in opsrating heavy construction equip- 
ment 

Preference for working oatdoon 

TRAINING INFORMATION 

IMPORTANT: Soma military training and ex- 
perience may not be accepted by civilian employ- 
ers. Little inforxpiation is available concerning this 
situation although problems in transferring training 
and experience have been noted in many occupa- 
tions. Likewise, ths military does not automatically 
accept civilian tndning and experience. 

There are no special requirements for tliis occu- 
pation. 

Job training consists of between 8 and 9 weeks 
of classroom instruction including practice operatbig 
construction equipment. Course content typically 
includee: 

Operation of different typee of construction 
equipment 

Maintenance and repair of equipment 

Farther training occurs on the job and through 
advanced courses. The Army offers a certifie^^ ap- 
prenticeship program for tnis occupation. 
OPPORTUNITIES/ADVANCEMENT 

IMPORTANT: Because you are interested in a 
military occupation does not mean you are qualified. 
The mmtaiy uses teet scoree (usually the ASVAB) 
and current manpower needs to determine placement 
in training. IVirther, unless guaranteed in writing, 
acceptance for and successful completion of training 
does not assure you idU work in the occupation for 
which you trained. Be sure to discuss this situation 
with your recruiter. 

The services have about dSOO construction 
equipment operators. On average, they need about 
1820 new construction equipment operators each 
year. After Job training, construction equipment 
operators work as members of construction teams 
under the direction of supervisors. Thsy normally 
gain experience by operating one piece of equipment. 
With time, they have the opportunity to operate a 
variety of equipment. Construction equipment oper- 
ators have the opportunity to become construction 
superintendents. 

Civilian construction equipment operators work 
for building contractors, state highway agencies, and 
other large-ecale construction firms They perform 
dutiee similar to those performed by construction 
equipment operators in the military. Civilian con- 
struction equipment operators also may be known as 
operating engineers or heavy equipment operators. 



ALTERNATIVE TITLES: 

Operating Engineers; Heavy Equipment Operators 

SAMPLE MILITARY TITLES 
Army: Heavy Construction Equipment Op- 

erator 

Navy: Equipment Operate, Third to First 

Class 

Air Force: Construction Equipment Operator 
Marine Corps: Engineer Equipment Operator 



TYPE OF INDUSTRY OR BUSI- 
NESS 

What Is it? Each type 6i industry 
or business hae a different working environ- 
ment even though they may employ persons 
in similar occupations. For example, a truck 
driver who works for a moving and storage 
company will usually have to load and un- 
load the trucks by hand whereas an over-the- 
road driver may not touch the freight. Like- 
wise, the skills and work of a plumber will 
vary consKlerably between residential construc- 
tion and industry. The type of industry or busi- 
ness is a major influence on the specific job 
skills that are most frequently used, the envi- 
ronmental working conditions, pay and bene- 
fits, and numerous other conditions of employ- 
ment. 

How Is it used? Knowing the industry 
or business in which an occupation is bcated 
providee significant information to the client. 
With this information on the operating condi- 
tions within that industry and the products they 
produce, tlie user can make more specific judg- 
ments. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

What Is it? E!ducational programs are or- 
ganised in a system called the Classification 
of Lutructlonal Programs. This structure 
is often referred to as the CIP classification. It 
organises all instructional programs at the high 
Khool and post high school levels into a common 
taxonomy. 

How Is It used? The Classification of In- 
structbnal Programs is used at state and na- 
tional leveb to collect data on enrollments and 
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graduates at varioiu inatitutiona and kveb coed- 
ucation. Data on graduates is useful in career 
planning since this represents the primary source 
of labor supply for many occupations. Compare 
ing supply data with demand forecasts will en- 
able a person to predict the likelihood of employ- 
ment in a specific area of training. 

OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION SYSTEMS 

What la it? Occupatio^ial classification 
systems use a variety of factors such aa tasks 
performed, skUl level required, worker interests, 
training requirementa, the industries where work 
IS performed, and other characteristics. Occupa- 
tional diffsrences create the base for the clauifi- 
cation sjrstem. 

How la it used? All systems use a struc- 
tured methodobgy to assign a classification code 
to an occupation or program. This system- 
atic process is referred to as job analysis, in- 
dustry analysis, or program analysis, depend- 
ing upon the type of daasification system be- 
ing developed. These coding characteristics 
can be used to relate one classification sys- 
tem to another or to match the characteris- 
tics of an individual with an occupation or pro- 
gram. Classification systems make it possible 
to draw comparisons between individual occupa- 
tions and groups of occupations. Systems that 
group occupations according to similar types of 
work performed are useful in identifying skills 
that are transferable from one occupation to 
another. Other systems, which group occupy 
tions by instructional program areas, make it 
possible to link vocational and educatbnal prt^ 
grams tc specific occupati<mal training needs. 
A system in which interests are the basis for 
classification can be used by those who ex- 
press an interest in certain kinds of activities, 
even though they may have little work experi- 
ence. 

Some of the most commonly used occupy 
tional classification systems are listed below. 

1. The Standard Oeeupntionnl Claaalfl- 

eaiioin - SOC 

2. The Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles, Fourth Edition - DOT 

3. The Standard Induatrlal Ciaaaiflcap 

tion - SIC (This classification system 



does not actually deal with occupations, 
but rather is used to categorise industries 
by their economic output. It is frequently 
referred to when presenting empkyment 
data by industry.) 

4. The Censiifl population (The Census 
organises occupations using a clasoiSca- 
tion system compatible with the Stan- 
dard Occupational Classification System.) 

OCCXJPATIONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS 

What la it? Occupational characteristics 
are the identifying and descriptive factors tliat 
are unique to a given occupation. The basis 
for most occupatbnal coding is the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles where over 12000 job ti- 
tles are coded to twelve characteristic categories. 
The Standard Occupational Classification Sys- 
tem aggregates these 12000 job titles into slightly 
over 700 occupational titles. The Census Popu- 
lation system u closely aligned with the Stan- 
dard Occupational Clauification System. The 
Standard Occupational ClaMification System is 
used for Wisconsin Career Information System 
(WCIS) and more recently, by the state and fed- 
eral governments in coDecting employment data. 

How la it uaed? Characteristics are used 
in the ^A^onsin Career Information System to 
describe an occupation in terms that are useful 
in several ways. Since they are expressed in com- 
m<m termsi they aUow comparison between oc- 
cupations. Thus, occupations that share some 
of the same or similar characteristics can be 
grouped together to produce lists that are use- 
ful in searching for occupations associated with 
an individual's transferable skills. That is, skills 
learned in one occupation or activity that may 
be used in another. 

Individuals may compare their own skills, 
knowledge, interests, and abilities with those 
called for by occupations they have an interest 
in, thus improving diances for a better career 
choice. Fbr example, the physical demands of an 
occupation can be an important consideration 
not only for persons who have a physical impair- 
ment, but also for anyone who is unwilling or 
unable to engage in certain physical activities, 
such as lifting heavy objects continuously. 

Similarly, the length ot training tune re- 
quired tor an occupation might be a determining 
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factor for someont who ntedi an immadUU in* 
com« to support a family. 

The foUowing is a lift of coding character- 
istics from the V^^onsin Career Information 
System (WCIS) occupation Operating Engineer 
(83 12 A). What do they tell yon abont the occu- 
pation? How can yon nse them in connseling n 
person about a cnreer? 



1 INTERESTS 

6 Work with machines or equipment 

7 Work primarily with tools or objects 

8 FoDow a set routine or one best w^r of doing 

t1iln|^ 

12 Eraluate people or products and make dedsbns 
IS Structured: working on clearly defined tasks 

15 Problsm-Sohfing: Making declsk>nS| often In* 
irohrlng pressure 

16 ABILITIES 

18 Numerical: Sohre simple mathematical prob- 
lems quickly and accurately 

20 Spatial: Understand the relationship of solid ob- 
jects to those on a flat plane 

21 Tom Perception: Make visual comparisons be- 
tween the shapes and details 

23 Coordination: Work with your hands, flngers, 
or feet easily, quickly, and accurately 

24 Motor Coordination: Coordinate the mov^ 
ments of your eyes, flngers, and hands while 
working quickly and accurately 

26 Manual Dexterity: More your hands easily and 
skUlftilly as you work with objects 

27 E)re-Hand-Foot Coordination: More hands and 
feet in a coordinated manner as you react cor- 
rectly to what you see 

30 PHYSICAL EFFORT 

33 Much lifting or physical exertion 

34 Lift up to 50 Ibe., and carry up to 25 lbs. 

36 Climb, balance, stoop, kneel, crouch, and crawl 

37 Reach, handle, and touch 
3d See clearly 

41 Sit most of the time 

50 OFnCE OF EDUCATION (OE) OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CLUSTERS 
54 Construction 

70 DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 

(DOT) OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIES 
78 Structural Work Occupations 

80 DATA, PEOPLE, THINGS, IDEAS, INTERr 
ESTS 

81 Data: Working with numbers or bets 



83 Things: Operatbg machines, uilng tools, or 
materials 

84 Ideas: Using Ideas or knowledge 

100 STANDARD OCCUPATIONAI CLASSIFI- 
CATION (SOC) DIVISIONS 

120 TVansportatlon and material moving occupa- 
tfens 

188 EDUCATION 

188 High school diploma, or G.E.D. 

180 Vocatk>nal ThOnhg 

178 YEARS OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION AND TRAINING 

177 Less than four years of training beyond high 
school 

180 OUT-OF-SCHOOL TRAINING 

181 ApprentlcesMp: A formal, paid program to 
learn a erall or trade 

100 OTHER QUALDICATIONS REQUIRED 

104 Union membership 

100 WAGES AND SALARY 

900 Minimum wage or more per hour 

301 $11,000 or more a year (over 16.29 per hour) 

103 $18,000 or more a year (over $8.86 per hour) 

SOS $25,000 or more a year (over $12.00 per hour) 

210 URBAN OR RURAL JOB SF'^TINGS 

211 Urban: Metropolitan areas and suburbs 

212 Rural: Small towns and country areu 
218 TRAVEL 

216 Local travel and/or working at different Job 
dally, weekly, or monthly 

228 WORKING CONDITIONS 
227 Mostly outside 

280 EXPOSURE TO UNPLEASANT WORKING 

CONDITIONS 
284 Noise and vibrations 
886 Hasardous conditions 
287 Work week normal 
240 Overtime nonnal 
248 Overtime work often seasonal 

270 GUIDE FOR OCCUPATIONAL EXPLO- 
RATION (GOE) WORK AREAS 
276 Mechanical 

800 SCHOOL SUBJECTS OR INTERESTS 

807 Industrial Arts: Drafting, graphic arts, metal 

working, mechanics, constnictk)n, woodwork* 

Ing, electricity or electronics 

330 FIELD 

336 Industrial Production: Foundry work, machin- 
ing, printing, and Msembly 

338 Scientiflc, T^hnlcal, Mechanktl and Repair: 
Mathematics, bioloi^cal, chemical, and phyilcsl 
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•citnctt, •n^Mrinf and technology, and me- 
ckankt and rtpair 

340 READINO, WRTTINO, AND SPEAKING 
ABIUnES 

341 READING LEVELS 

343 lUadlnfLtTel 2 -Read simply written material 
and learn Job terma for: recipes, invoices, labels, 
or rake 

347 WRITING LEVELS 

348 Writing Level 1 - Little or no writing 

353 SPEAKING LEVELS 

354 Speaking Level 1 - Speak simple sentences for 
questions and following instmctions 

370 OmO VOCATIONAL INTEREST SURVEY 

(OVIS) SCALES 
373 Machine work 

500 TYPE OP OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTIONS 
503 Wisconsin and national information 

575 HOLLAND THEMES 
580 Rsalistk (prirnary) 
583 Conventional (secondary) 
590 Enterprising (tertiary) 



Why Use Labor Market 
Information? 




^NtvtT ask a barber whether 
you need a haircut" 



Labor market information provides the user 
with a career decision makmg tool. Usmg labor 
market information makes an emotional process 
more rational. Since labor m::rkrt information 
is factual, it is a good plac; for careei 'decision 
making to start. 

Labor market information provides the user 
with career decision malcing tools. Labor market 
information is factual and can thus make an emo- 
tional process more rational While mdivkluals 
have career fantasies, labor market information 
is objective. Job data may give hope or cause 
discouragement, but it also balances the deci- 
sion making process. Even if a client pursues an 
unlikely goal, it will be done with greater under- 
standing of the occupation. 

In choosing among career options, an mdi- 
vidual may need to compare similar kinds of in- 
formation. Imagine that a person needmg a job 
is told he/she could have any one of the following 
three jobs: 

1) Cartographer - ie44A 

2) Operatmg Engmeer - 8312A 

3) Coremaker - M61B 

The individual might well begin by compare 
ing the three occupational descriptions. Sup- 
posing all looked equally appeaUng, he or she 
would perhaps compare salary ranges next. On 
the other hand, if the person had recently been 
phased out of an obsolete job, employment 
trends might instead be the prime consideration 
in choosing a new position. 

Thus, different mdividuals, given the same 
optioxui might very well set different criteria 
in deciding among the positions. How would you 



rank the following types of labor market infor- 
mation m choosing among the three jobs? 

Q Job Description 

Q Preparation and IVaining Required 

D Occupational Characteristics 

G Wages, Hours, Benefits 

IZl Current Openings for Jobs 

Q Employment IVends 

Labor market information gives direction to 
the decision maker, but this direction is com- 
monly mfluenced by the person's situation, back- 
ground, and values. Thus, effective career coun- 
seling requires that the counselor know as much 
as possible about the client. If counselors and 
clients pool their insights about labor market in- 
formation and the decision maker, a wise career 
decision could result. 

Good career counseling will help clients 
see the relationship between factual informa- 
tion and the beholder's values, beliefs, previous 
knowledge, and experience. Information that is 
deemed valuable depends on these characteris- 
tics. If a client changes any of these characteris- 
tics, the value of the information would change 
too. 

Compare the following samples of dispas- 
t natte labor market information. 



1) From was OCCUPATION HANDBOOK - 
News Vendor (Occupation 4365) 

News vendors sell newspapers. Some sell news- 
papers to customers on the street or from newspaper 
stands. Others sell and deliver newspapers door-to- 
door along an assigned route or in a neighborhood. 
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TheM fiork«n may wmlk or rid« » bicyclt to dtlivtr 
n€Wtpap«rt. They collect payment! for nevrtpapen 
and return change. Some alio keep records of cus- 
tomer account!. Many of theee jobe require early 
morning, evening, or night work. They alio may re- 
quire weekend and hoUdiaor work. 

Work locations include newspaper companies, 
newspaper stands, and self*employment. 



2) From Oarttr and Labor Markti information: 
Kty to Individual Decision Making, a tongue-in- 
cheek job vignette by Edward Gross, page 9. 

*Key persons in the role set of a newspaper car^ 
rier include the foUoidng: 

"The ciietomer. Customers like to receive 
their newspapers in a convenient place, unaffected 
hf rain: i&ow, or wind. They can rare^ tolerate a 
delay in delivery longer than ten minutes off one's 
usual time. All of them desire that the newspaper 
carrier shall stay off the grass, stay out of the flower 
gardens, and indeed, would prefer that he/she not 
step on the property at alL Should the newspaper 
carrier be bitten by the customer's dog, the customer 
is likely to blame the newspaper carrier for upsetting 
the dog. 

"Noii«€iietom«rt. Other persons may also give 
the newspaper carrier trouble since they object to 
his/her taking shortcuts across their property. They 
also have dogs. 

*The superior. This individual tries to main- 
tain the flction that the newspaper carrier b an in- 
dependent business person. Therefore, he/she has 
periodic meetings in order to ^counsel* them in their 
business activities. His/her pep talks are frequent 
and must be endured. 

"Other cnrrlere. One occasionally encounters 
persons who carry newspapers for competing com- 
panies (or even of the same company) who attempt 
to take away one^ subscribers." 



Here is anothei- example cloeer to home: 



1) FVom WCIS - Counsebrs (Occupation 2400A). 

Gounsek>rs help people deal idth social and 
emotional problems. They interview, test, and coun- 
sel clients over a period of time. 

Counselors usually specialise in one of two ar- 
eu. School counselors help students with social and 
emotional problems. They may help students recog- 
nise their interests and abllltiee so they can decide on 
itirther education or training. College career plan- 
ning and placement counselors he^ students decide 



on careers. They bring empk>yers to their campuses 
so students can interview for jobs. 

Counselors are employed in a variety of places, 
including public schools and colleges. 

Counselors spend most of their time in office 
talking to clients and writing reports. They gener- 
ally work 40-50 hour« a week. They may occasionftUy 
work irregular hours. 

2) Fill in your own emotional description of what it 
is like to be a school/college counselor, or a rehabil- 
itation counselor, or whatever you are: 

(What do you feel is left out of the W^IS de- 
scription?) 



BIAS AND BARRIERS 

I am biased; Iwbor market information is noti 
People are not neutral, dispassionate or unbi- 
ased; labor market information is. Fortunately, 
labor market information is not just impressions 
inside a client's head or heart. Accurate, reli- 
able, relevant, qualitative, and quantitative kr 
bor market information does exist. It is also 
readily available to counselors and clients. This 
kind of labor market information, or the absence 
of it, can make a big difference in the success of 
career choices. 

Adding this rich resource to tho 
repertoire of a career counselor 
can contribute to increased coun- 
seling success. Objectivei qualita- 
tive, and quantitative labor market 
inforxnation help? a client round 
out his/her knowledge about a ca- 
reer choice. It adds fkcts to Im- 
pressions. It provides some infor- 
mation not otherwise available. It 
helps to counteract Idased or inac- 
curate perceptions. 

You would not ask a car salesperson if you 
need a new car or a barber if you need a haircut. 
Career information given to you by some sources 
is, at best, subjective and one-sided. The r.at- 
alog for '^Standard University^* the brochure 
of the '^Honeymoon Hotels* and the career 
opportunity pamphlet distributed by ''Hi-tech 
Spectrics* are similar in one way: they were 
aU dt jigned to promote themselves, not assist in 
counseling clients. They are more interested in 
promotion than in career decision making! They 
all provide useful career information for decision 
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making, but are insaffident, even misleading, if 
used alone. 

What are some of the barriers that keep 
some connselors firom using information about 
the labor market? *It's dull; it's out of date; 
it's irrelevant; its organisation is complicated; it 
doesn't motivate." Or, 'I don't feel comfortable 
using it because I'm not that familiar with com- 
puters or printed documents." FVequently, the 
most serious limitations are the ones we impose 
on oursehres and our clients or the barriers clients 
impose on themselves. One of the best ways to 
overcome these barriers is to become more famil- 
iar with labor market information, and to use it. 

EVERYONE HAS LABOR MAR^ 
KET INFORMATION 

Obviously, clients already have some labor 
market information. Everyone does. We read 
about jobs, have firiends in various occupations, 
watch television where many careers can be seen, 
and use our own observations from direct expe- 
rience. We collect information about what cer- 
tain jobs are like when we do grocery shopping, 
attend a professional football game, go to a con- 
cert, travel in a plane, or have our cars repaired. 
This is qualitative information, more like impres- 
sions of the skiUs, aptitudes, interests, and train- 
ing required in various jobs. We also get a feel- 
ing about how much we would enjoy doing such 
a job. We sometimes make evaluations firom our 
impressions: *I coTild never do that;" would 
be impossible to get a job like that;" or 'That 
job probably pays a lot of money." 

These impressions are all useful types of lap 
bor market information for career decision mak- 
ing. However, they may be incomplete, some- 
times inaccurate, and perhaps irrelevant. La- 
bor market information impressions are influen- 
tial in career decision making, but often at an 
unconscious level. They may not be expbred 
wisely. Thes«» unconscious beliefs are part of ev- 
ery client's career decision making. Cour^lors 
should assist clients in learning how they affect 
decisions. 

At this point, it is important to remind our- 
selves of the relatbnship between labor market 
information and all other information. Fot ex- 
ample, a client believes that he/she is not good 
with numbers. He/she may not look up cer^ 
tun occupations because of this belief. Labor 



market impressions such as observmg the check- 
out clerks in grocery stores together with a self- 
assessment may lead the client to conclude that 
he/she cannot do the job cf grocery store clerk. 
He/she may get a different imprewion reading 
^.he Wisconsin Career Information System joD 
description for cashier- checker (4364B). It shows 
that cashiers need to )>e able to count, fill out 
fmns, keep some reccu'cis, and remember changes 
in prices. It requires relatively little actual math 
skiU. 



OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 

Cashier/checkers figure the amount of a cus- 
tomer^ purchase on a cssh register. In some stores, 
they hold the products over a laser. The Isser reads 
the Universal Product Code and enters the price In 
the cash rei^ter's computer. Cashiers receive pay- 
ment for the purchases, make change, and give re- 
ceipts. Cashiers fill out charge forms for credit card 
sales. They get managers to approve customer's 
checks. 

Cashiers keep records of each sale so that ac- 
counts can be balanced at the end of the day. 
They often review price sheets to note changes. In 
some stores, they receive coupons and g^ve credit 
for them. Sometimes they give trading stamps. 
Cashiers also handle customer complaints and re- 
turns or exchanges of merchandise. Often, they help 
bag or wrap purchases. When away from the cash 
rei^ter, they m^ mark prices, stock shelves, or set 
up displays. 

Cashiers/checkers work in retail stores such as 
supermarkets, drug stores, and department stores. 

Most cashiers work part-time or split shifts. 
SNill-time cashisrs work about 40 hours per week. 
They often work nights, and may have to work week- 
ends and holid^rs. Most work is done while stand- 
hg. 



Another client knows about the cold weather 
and tornado threat in a certain geographic area. 
He also knows that his wife would never live 
there. Because of this "outside information" he 
rnlects all labor market inf<Mrmation related to 
that geographic area. 

All information in career decision making is 
complicated by the interrelationships of values, 
beliefs, attitudes, biases, impressions, and other 
information. This creates an additional problem 
for the counselor because he/she may not know 
very much about the unique character of each 
client. When using labor market information in 
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career dtcbioii mftkingi the counaelor should at 
wvyn keep this in mind and attempt to discover 
more about clients' uziknown personal factors. 

INFORMATION VS. VALUES 

Which is most important in career decision 
making-information or values? Which should 
career counsek>rs deal with first? People are dif- 
ferent because they have different values. People 
are also different because they have different in- 
formation. People also might have different val- 
ues if they had different information. 

Your values and beliefs influence your infor- 
mation anc experiences and how you evaluate it. 
But new inicormation and experiences can change 
your beliefs and values. 

• Values determine the Information that 
is important. 

• Informntion influences values. 

So when we try to iK>Iate labor market in- 
formation in career decision making, we should 
always remember this inteirelatedness. 

Decision making can be a pro- 
cess of discovering goals as well as 
achieving them. 

GETTING YOUR LABOR TO 
MARKET 

We have defined labor market information 
as informatbn about the market where labor is 
exchanged far wages. It includes descriptive and 
statistical information about workers and jobs. 
We have shown how values and information can- 
not be separated. The reason for using labor 
market information in career decision making is 
to improve a client's chances of finding a job 
in the labor market ihat "pays off* in terms of 
wages and values. 



Acquire 



AnuK /c 



Act 



Ci\inR pertinent informiition 



Cl;trtf%ing personal obiecti%e« 
and polenlul 



Orxuniynifz inrormation into u 
choice 




'Hie Process of Career Decisiozi Making 
Livolves: 

Phase I Acquire ''Get Ready" Collect 

Phase n Analyse 'Aim" Clarify 

Phase m Act 'Hire" Commit 

The three phases are not precise or totally 
independent. It is helpful, however, to think of 
them as sequentiU in relation to the information. 
Phase I Collect it 

Hiase n Relate it to your situation 

Phase in Use it to decide 

In order to use labor market informatbn, 
you need to have it, know how it relates to your 
situation, and be able to apply it to each choice. 
Therefore, the three phases of the process are 
repeated endlessly in career decision making. 
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Where to Find Labor 
Market Information 




Labor market information ia all around ni. 
Each of OS can readily think of labor market 
information tonrcet such at the Witconrun 
reer Informatbn System, (specifically the occu- 
pation and education files and/or handbooks), 
the federal Occupational Outlook Handbook^ and 
the Wiiconsin Occupational Projcctiyns to 1990, 
While the Wisconsin Career Informviion System 
is a comprehensive source of local, state, and 
national data, many local information sources 
are readily avaflable to supplement this source. 
First, look at the information in Che Wiscon- 
sin Career Iiiormation System* Then look at 
sources such as the local newspapers, radio and 
T.V. news programs, magasines, government re- 
ports, ud personal contacts in the conununity. 
Labor market informatk>n surrounds us every 
day as we talk about a new business, layoffs at 
a plant, a hot new service or a product that is 
sweeping the country, or technologies that alter 
the demand for products or services. 



of Educaiijii, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
It is recognised by the State of W^onsin and 
its agencies as the primary deliverer of labor 
market information for schools and agencies in 
the state, WCFS gathers information from many 
sources. The data ia analysed and re-order«d 
to create attractive, accesuble career planning 
resources. Components of WCIS contain the fot 
kming kinds of labor market information: 

1, Occupational bifbrmatlon 

a. National information on over 700 re- 
lathed titles which encompass all work 
activities in U,S, society 

b. State information on approximately 
450 titles including a detailed descrip- 
tion, worker perceptions, method of 
entry, state outlook, regional outlook, 
salary, and sources for more informer 
tion 



WISCONSIN CAREER INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEM 




The Wisconsm Career Informatkm System is 
a consortium of providers and users of occupy 
tionali educational, and other career resources. 
It operates on user fees paid by members and is 
housed at the Vocational Studks Ceuter, School 



2, Eduemtion Informatlcn 

a. Descriptions of 772 coUege and vocv 
tional programs 

b. Detailed information on 57 public and 
private colleges and universities in 
Wisconsin, 40 schools in nearby states, 
and 31 specialty colleges throughout 
the U,S, 

c. Detailed information on over 150 in- 
stitutions offering vocational training 
in lli^onsin 



3, High Tedmology Liformation 
a. General information on critical high 
technology areas 
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S. High Tdclmolofy Infonoalion (tont'd) 

b. Sptdfic informmtioii on afftcUd ?rork 
artau tad tldni necutary for people to 
prtpirt for tedmology 

c. Direct reftrtncts to occupations ex- 
pected to be moet mflnenctd 

4. Other Information 

a. A detailed, 24*page newtprint descrip- 
tioa of financial aids prcjrams for 
Wisconsin residents 

b. Descriptioas of 650 itenib wUch di- 
rectly relate to the world of education 
and work, and which can be used by 
professionals to aid instruction 

5. Integrated lofonnation 

a. The foD-sysUm udorocomputer Ter* 
sbn contains over 1,600 occupational 
and educational characteristics which 
are available to users for search of the 
various data files. 

b. All occupaUonal titles are presented 
within a structure relating each title 
to others in the system. 

c. Occupatbnal titles are croes-refer- 
enced to appropriate college and voca- 
tional programs by name, and to high 
technology areas expected to have an 
effect upon them. 

6. National Search Programs 

A search procedure to access over 1^400 
universities and colleges in the U.S. 




LOCAL SOURCES 

AlthougL local labor market information 
m^ be of the most useful for career decision 
mddng, most available published reports pro- 
vide i^ormation at the state or national level 
Thus, career counselors must find methods of ob- 
taining local labor market information through 
local channels in addition to the usual state and 
federal sources. 

As we have pointed out, the Wisconsin Csf 
reer Information System is a fundamental source 
of national, state^ and regional labor market in- 
formation. To supplement this at the local level, 
counselors must iai methods of interfacing with 
local sources. This interface will considc 
ab^ from one area to another. Sources that have 
been used are Hsted below. Some will be used in 
any geographical area. It is hoped that the list 
will suggest other sources that the reader can 
find locally. 

• Area labor market analysts at Job Service 
Offices may have information about local 
areas throughout the state. 

• Employment counsels in Job Service of- 
fices are a valuable source of local labor 
market information. 

• Annual planning information reports for 
local areas may provide some informal 

tion. 

• The Labor Market Bulletin for all ma^ 
jor metropolitan areas gives employment 
data. 

• Projections of Employment by Industry 
and Occupation for various metropolitan 
areas, groups of counties, or individual 
countie should be checked. 

• Local newspapers, especially the business 
sections, often contain articles on new or 
expanding finns, firms going out of busi- 
ness, and local economic trends. 

• Local ChamLm of Commerce often 
maintain lists oi employers classified by 
industry. They are alio a source for fu- 
ture trends and new em^>loyment oppor- 
tunities. 

• Small Business Administration offices 
have information on the number and 
kinds of new businesses that have applied 
for assistance. 
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• Local branchei of major compankt of- 
ten havo communiiy affairs or public rela- 
tioni reprMtntaiivig who havt extemive 
information about their own companies. 

• Local chapters of trade anions, profes- 
sional organisations, and trade associa- 
tions have employment data on occupa- 
tions within their own fields. 

• Business magasines, particularly those 
that focus on Wisconsin business, publish 
Ibts of the leading Wisconsin companies 
annually. 

• JTPA Service Delivery Areas conduct la- 
bor market studies to establish the need 
fcT training programs. They often have 
staff who are very knowledgeable about 
the local labor market. 

• Organisations, such as the Urban League, 
work for equal opportnnity through train- 
ing and employment programs, and 
gather information for their needs. 

• Local vocational snd technical institu- 
tions and four-year college placement cen- 
ters are another potential source of local 
data. 

• Economic reports published by financial 
institutions m^ be helpful 

• Local joint apprenticeship committees 
know the demand for new workers in a|H 
prenticeable trades. 

• Special regional and area studies done by 
various organisations should be identified 
and examined. 

There are numerous ways in which sources of 
local labor market information can be acquired 
through the development of relationships with 
local organisations. A few of the w^ this might 
be accomplished are: 

Develop a communications/informati<m ex* 
change "network" with other connsekmi. In- 
clude those who work with the Job TVaining 
Partnership Act (JTPA), Jca Service Office, 
Chamber of Conunerce, unions, private in- 
dustry councils, economic development of- 
fices, local newspapers, and educational in- 
stitutions. 

Visit public agencies and private businesses 
to learn first hand about their needs. Try 
to establish working relationships with their 
personnel offices. 



Help in organising and staging a k>cal "job 
fair" in which employers are mvited to 
give presentations about career opportuni- 
ties within their organisations. 

Conduct phone or mail surveys to obtain 
information regaixling projected job open* 
'^Vf applicant supply, training require- 
ments, etc., directly from employers. Be 
fore doing this, check with the local Job Ser^ 
vice Office and your JTPA Service Delivery 
Area to be sure it has not already been done. 
If possible, form a partnership with public 
or private organisatk>n^ that have similar 
needs. 

Promote the establishment of citisen advi- 
sory committees made up of representatives 
firom both the public and private sectors, to 
help counseling departmen^^ better serve the 

conununifty. 

Establish and maintain an in-house reference 
library fen' labor market information, either 
within the office or, if that ii not possible, 
at the diitrict level 

Establish a job club in which individual job 
seekers form a group to assist each other in 
obtaining jobs. 

STATE AND NATIONAL 
SOURCES 

Sometimes the information provided through 
local sources and the Wisconsin Career Informa- 
iUm System may not be enough to solve your 
problenu. Where do you go, then? There are 
a large number of specialised state and national 
data sources available. Some of these are used 
to develop the information provided in the Wis- 
consin Career Infonu^ion System. Others are 
unique information sources dealing with special 
user populations. 

FV>r example, information on women in the 
labor force can be found in a publication by that 
title published by the Wisconsin Depsrtment of 
industry. Labor and Human Relatbns. Wiscon- 
sin data on the occupations of white male heads 
of households can be found in the Census of Pop- 
ulation. To assist the counselor in identifying 
and locating some of these information sources, 
an annotated list follows. This list covers la- 
bor market information as well as other career 
counseling resources. The list is alphabetised 
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by the first sigiuficaiit word. The contenti of 
each product or source is briefly described. The 
iddress for ordering these resources is inchided 
when it is availabk. Many state and federal pub- 
Ucations are free; however, there is a charge for 
GPO (Government Printing Office) pubficationa 
as there is for commercial publications. Cost in- 
formation is given if known. 

Wisconsin Sources 

ABC'$ of LMIf an Intfod%etion to Lahot 
Market Coneept$. 1983. This rep<»t is an 
introduction to labor market concepts. It de- 
scribes how labor markets operate and provides 
information about labor markete. Available 
from Job Service Library, ^KHsconsin Depart- 
ment of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, 
PO Box 7M4, MadiM>n, WI 53707. ¥tf. 

American Indians in Wiseonnn, 1080: ReJ* 
etence Tahle$. Bruce A. Christenson, Nancy 
J. Kanaski, David J. Landry, and Doris P. 
Slesinger. Population Seriea 8(M. Septen^ 
ber, 1985. Available from the Applied Popular 
tion Laboratory, Department of I .ural Sociology, 
University of \(^onsin-Extensio.i, 1450 Linden 
Drive, Madison, WI 53706. $5.00. 

ChUdren of Migrant Agrietdtural Worker$ in 
Wisconsin. Eleanor Cautley, Doris P. Sksinger, 
and Pilar Parra. September, 1985. Avait 
able from the Applied Population Laboratory, 
Department of Rural Sociology, University of 
WiKonsin-EIxtension, 1450 Linden Drive, Mad^ 
son, WI 53708. $5.00. 

County Business Patterns, Wisconsin. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. Employment by industry 
by county. Published annually. Available from 
the Government Bookstore, 517 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. 
$5.50. 

County Commuting Patterns. A graphic dis- 
play of commuting patterns to and frt>m each 
county. IWken from 1980 Census of Population, 
1984. AvaUable from the Government Book- 
store, 517 East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, 
Milwaukee, WI 53403. $4.50. 

Education Handbook. Provided annual^ by 
the Wisconsin Career Information System. This 
handbook contains Information on programs of 
study and the schools that offer them. Over 700 
vocatbnal and college programs are detailed. In- 
formation on Wisconsin's vocational schools and 
colleges is also presented along with descriptions 



of selected schoob from ( : joining states. This 
book provides a comprehensive source of infor- 
mation on education and training in Wisconsin 
and bordering states. Available to consortium 
members. Contact the Wisconsin Career Infor- 
mation System for fees and publication costs at 
1025 West Johnson, 1078 Educational Sciences 
BuiUing, Madison, WI 63706. (808) 263-2725. 

Emplogment Review. A series of narrative 
and tabular summaries on employment and un- 
employment in specific areaa, comparisons with 
paat trende, labor demand and supply relap 
tionships, a report on training activities, and 
the outk>ok for each area. Available from lo- 
cal Job Service offices or the Job Service Li- 
brary, Wisconsin Depiirtment ci Industry, Labor 
and Human RelaUono, P.O. Box 7944, Madison, 
WI 53707. FVee. 

Hispanies tn Wisconsin, 1080: A Chart- 
hook laia Basurto, Doris P. Slesinger, and 
Eleanor Cautley. Population Series 80-5. De- 
cember, 1985. Available from the Applied Pop* 
ulation Laboratory, Department of Rural Soci- 
ology, University of Wisconsin-Extension, 1450 
Linden Drive, Madison, WI 53706. $5.00. 

How Labor Markets Operate. Charts and d^ 
scriptions of the workings oi the Labor Mar- 
ket. 1983. Avaflable from the Job Service Li- 
brary, Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations, PO Box 7944, Madison, 
WI 53707. I!k«e. 

Kids'n School An update on the demograph- 
ics of children and their impact on our schools. 
Available from the Wisconsin State Data Cen- 
ter, Demographic Services Center, Department 
of Administration, 101 South Webster Street, 
6th FkxMT, Madkon, WI 53702. FVee. 

Ijabor Market Information, An Analysis. 
1984. A brief description <tf how labor market 
statistics describe the labor force. Includes defi« 
nition of key terms and concepts, and gives short 
list of Wisconsin LMI publications. Available 
from the Job Service Library, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, 
PO Box 7944, Madison, WI 53707. FVee. 

Labor Market Information, An Annotated 
Directory of Publications. Department of In- 
dustry, Labor and Human Relations, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 1984. Available from the Job Service 
Library, Wisconsin Department of Industry, Lsp 
bor and Human Relations, PO Box 7944, Madi- 
son, WI 53707. FVee. 
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Labor Force Market Information in an An- 
notated Directory. Revised Annually. Wiscon- 
sin Deptrtment of Industry, Labor and Human 
Relations. Available from the Job Service 
brary, Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations, PO Box 7944, Madison^ 
WI 53707. FVee. 

LUI Glo$$ary: Temu U$ed in Labor Mar- 
ket Analyns. 1983. This glossary includes the 
terms commonly used in labor market analysis 
and in published reports of statistics and labor 
market information. An alphabetical index is 
included. Available from the Job Service Li- 
brary, Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations, PO Box 7944, Madison, 
WI 53707. FVee. 

Occupations Digest IVepared biannuaUy by 
the Wisconsin Career Information System. The 
Occupations Digest includes descriptive informft- 
tion on 400 occupations and is written at the 
fifth grade level. This book may also be used 
with individuals who have a lew reading level. U 
is intended as a career explorction resource. It is 
designed so that persons seeking more detailed 
informatbn can refer to the Occupations Hand- 
book, which uses the same occupation numbers 
and titles. Available to consortixmi members. 
Contact the Wisconsin Career Informatk>n Sys- 
tem for fees and publication costs at 1025 West 
Johnson, 1078 Educational Sciences, Madison, 
WI 53708. (808) 283-2725. 

Occupations Handbook Prepared annually by 
the WiKonsin Career Information System. The 
Occupations Handbook covers over 800 occup*- 
tional descriptions. Over 400 of these occupar 
tions are common to WiKonsin with 250 signifi- 
cant nationaDy. High technology occupations are 
also included. Data for this book is synthesised 
from state and national publications and labor 
market information data* The format is designed 
specifically for use in counseling and career de* 
velopment. Available to consortium members. 
Contact the Wisconsin Career Information Sys- 
tem tar fees and publication costs at 1025 West 
Johnson, 1078 Educational Sciences, Madison, 
WI 53706. (808) 283-2725. 

Occupational Statistics Program, This is a 
series of OES program reports. OES surveys 
Wisconsin empkqrers in selected industries to 
obtain current occupational categories of non- 
farm wage and salary emplcqrees. This includes 
full and part-time employees in occupations for 



which they were trained. Estimates of employ- 
ment by occupation within specific Standard In- 
dustrial Code groups will be used to devebp an 
industrial-occupational matrix. This matrix will 
be the basis for projections of future occupir 
timial requir^jnents. The surveys are conducted 
on a three-year cycle. Available from the Job 
Service Library, Wisconsin Department of Indus- 
try, Labor and Human Relations, P.O. Bex 7944, 
Madison, WI 53707. IWe. 

Official Population Estimates. Final popular 
tion estimates for all ^(^sconsin towns, incorpo- 
rated villages, and cities as of January 1. Earli- 
est edition, 1073. Latest edition, January, 1986. 
Published annually. Available from the Wiacon- 
sm Department of Administration Demographic 
Services Center, 101 South Webster, 6th Fk>or, 
Madison, WI 5;?0S. (808) 266-1927. FVee. 

Planning Information for Emplopnent, 
Draining, and Industrial Development 1979. 
Reports show historical development and possi- 
ble future changes in the labor markets of the 
state and service delivery areas. Aviilabk from 
the Job Service Library, Wisconr:^ Department 
of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, PO 
Box 7944, Madison, WI 53707. Ree. 

Population Notes. Brief demographic reports 
issued periodically. The most current: 

Wiicomin'M Eldsrlg Population ig7Q-1980. 

November, 1984. (Number 15) 

Amsman Indiaiu in Wiiconsin, 1980. 

April, 1985. (Number 16) 

Wisconsin'i Metropolitan Areas. November, 

1985. (Number 17) 
Available from the Vt^sconsm State Data Cen- 
ter, Demographic Services Center, Department 
of Administration, 101 South Webster Street, 
eth Floor, Madison, WI 53702. Ave. 

Population Series. In-depth demographic re- 
ports published periodicaDy. The most current: 
Demographic Change in Wisconsin: IVendj 
and Outlook. Jan, 1984. (80-1) 
Demograpkic Ckameieri$tic$ of Wiseon$in'$ 
Welfare RscipienU. Jan, 1984. (80-2) 
Powertg in Wisconsin. Feb, 1985. (80-3) 
Available from the Wisconsin State Data Cen- 
ter, Demographic Services Center, Department 
of Administration, 101 South Webster Street, 
8th Floor, Madison, WI 53702. $5.00 each. 

PREP Handbook Provided annually by the 
Wisconsin Career Information System. PREP 
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is a seriM of exerciMt to he^ individnak under- 
1 tand thtmsihrts in relation to the world of work. 
PREP can be need hf a group or by an individ- 
naL Avaflabk to coafortinm membm. Con- 
tact the ^^onsin Career Infuination System 
for fees and pablkation costs at 1025 West John- 
son» 1078 Educational Sciences Buildingi Madi- 
son, WI 5S700. (606) 26S-272S. 

Uiing lAbor Market Information for Carter 
Deei$ion Making. This handbook is designed 
to provide a brief bnt comprehensive explanar 
tion of labor market information for career d^ 
vebpment and career decision making. It uses 
the Wisconsin Career In£;«mation System and 
other state and federal materials to emphasise 
and iUnstrate mijor pomts. Counselors, cv 
reer derelopment specialistSi teachers, librari- 
ans, and anyone working with career develop- 
ment will find the book useful as a professional 
reference. Available to WCIS constxiium mem- 
bers rnd othen* Contact tae Waamin Car 
reer Information System for fees and pubUcar 
tion cosU at 102S West Johnson, 1078 Educsr 
tional Sciences, Madison, WI SS706. (608)266- 
2728. Non-consortium members may purchase it 
for $10.00 frcmi the Publicatkms Unit, 964 Ed- 
ucational Sciences Building, 1025 West Johnson 
Street, Madison, WI 5S706. (608) 26S-4S57. 

Wieconain Career Information Syatem. 
Comjffehensive occupational and education in- 
formation system for career exploration, career 
deci^Sc;; making, and education planning. It 
m designed especial^ for Wisconsin. Through 
its printed materials and microcomputer mA- 
ware, it provides up-to-date educational and lap 
bor market information for making career deci^ 
sions and conducting career counseling. The sys- 
tem provides analysed data, structured and di- 
rect access to information, and numerous other 
resources for students, clients, and counselors. 
Available to consortium members. Contact the 
Wisconsin Career Informatbn System for fees 
and publication costs at 1025 West Johnson, 
1078 Educational Sciences Building, Madison. 
WI 53706. (608) 268-2725. 

Wieconain Developmental Guidance Pro- 
grams, Wisconsin Department cS Public In- 
structkm, Madison, Wisconsin. 1985. Avail- 
able from the Wisconsin Department of Pub- 
lic Instmctfen, PubUcation Sales, GEF III, 125 
South Webster Street, PO Box 7841, Madison, 
WI 53707. (608) 266-1008. $5.00. 



IVtsconsin Employment and Economic Indi* 
catore. A publication <^ 30 indicators grouped 
by business cycle timing, denoting employment, 
business and economic activity, and demograph- 
ic Information. Contuns a nairative report on 
the state of the Wisconsin economyi tnd either 
an information report on a segment of indus- 
try or a current statistical analysis. Contains 
tables and narratives on labor force, unemploy- 
ment, employment, hours and earnings. Con- 
tains selected information on the U.S. Includes 
tables and graphs. Monthly publication. Avail- 
able from the Job Service Library, Department 
of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations, PO 
Box 7944, Madison, WI 53707. IVee. 

IVtscofistn Ind$istrg Projections to 1000: 
Employment Demand. This report k>oks at 
projected labor force and employment by indus- 
try by 1990. 1982. Available from the Job Ser- 
vice Libraiy, Wisconsin Department of Indus- 
try, Labor and Human Relatk>ns, PO Box 7944, 
Madison, WI 53707. FVee. 

Wi$€on$in'$ Metropolitan Areas. Dou^as 
L. Tangwall and Paul R. Voss. Population 
Notes, No. 17. November, 1985. Avail- 
able from the Applied Population Laboratory, 
Department of Rural Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin-Extension, 1450 Linden Drive, Madi- 
son, WI 53706. $5.00. 

IVtscofistn Occupational Projections to 1000. 
1983. This report shows deti^ed occupational 
employment to 1990. It is based on Uie 1990 
industry projections (see above). Available from 
the Job Service Libraiy, Wisconsin Department 
of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, PO 
Box 7944, MadiMU, WI 53707. Free. 

Wisconsin Population Projects - Fourth 
Edition. Population projections to the year 2010 
by county, by sex, and five year age groups. In- 
cludes births, deaths, and net migration. Avail- 
able from the Wisconsin State Data Center, 
DemogrH)hic Services Center, Department of 
Administra^iion, 101 South Webster Street, 6th 
Floor, Madison, WI 53702. FVee. 

Wisconsin School District Printout A series 
of seven tables for every school district with 1980 
census data on p<9ulation, housing, and social 
characteristics. Available from the Wisconsin 
State Data Center, Demographic Services Cen- 
ter, Department of Administration, 101 South 
Webster Street, 6th Floor, Madison, WI 53702. 
Rree. 
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Wi$eon$in Stat%$tie$: A Directory of 
Sources, 2nd Edition, IMO. Thif directory is 
an annotftUd list ct reports containing statisti- 
cal information about Wisconsin. The titles are 
airanged in broad subject categories with a snb* 
ject index. The names and telephone numbers 
of people to contact about the information are 
included. There is also an indication of the ge- 
ographic coverage of the data and the presence 
of selected demographic breakdowns. Availabk 
from the Job Service Library, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, 
PO Box 7M4, Madison, WI 5S707. Rree. 

Wi$con$in Youth, Work and the Economy 
- What Now? 1980. This report, a supple- 
ment to WiicOHiin Youth, Work and the Econ- 
omy, (1979) looks at Wisconsin youth in light of 
the recession of the early 1980's. The rep<Mrt re- 
produces some basic labor market statistics b<m 
the earlier rep<»rt and includes new material on 
population, labor force participation, school en- 
rollment, dropouts, job openingSi arrest rates, 
and various youth programs. Available from the 
Job Service Library, Wisconsin Department of 
Industry, Labor and Human Relations, PO Box 
7944, Madison, WI 5S707. FVee. 

Wieconein^e Elderly. A graphic overview of 
older persons as a dynamic demographic group. 
Available from the Wisconsin State Data Cen* 
ter. Demographic Services Center, Department 
<^ Administration, 101 South Webster Street, 
«th Fk>or, Madison, WI 5S702. F^. 

WISPOP - Wi$con$in Population Computer 
Information System. A data base which pro- 
duces over 60 tid>les on population, housing, in* 
come, poverty, and labor force. Data is f fail- 
able for >)l^onsin as a whole, at the county, 
city, town, and village leveb, md in "custom* 
combinations. Available from the Applied Pop- 
ulation Laboratory, Department of Rural Soci- 
ok>gy» University of Wisconsin-Extension, 1450 
Linden Drive, Madison, WI 5S70A. On-line sub- 
scription: $60.00. One-time subscriptk>n fee and 
$12.00 per connect hour ($24.00 bimonthly min- 
imum). Call-in request: $5.00 per run pks 25 
cents per taM^ per place. 

Women in the Lahor Force. An update of 
Women Working in Wiecomin (1978). This re- 
port includes an analysis of women in the Wis- 
consin labor market, with more recent statistics 
showing women's employment, unemployment, 
and earnings. Statistics and commentary fo- 



cus attention on economic and social issues aris- 
ing from women's growing labor force participa- 
tion. 1980. Available from the Job Service Li- 
brary, Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor 
and Human Relations, PO Box 7944, Madbon, 
WI 53707. ftta. 

WSDC NEWS. The biannual newsletter of the 
Wisconsin State Data Center. Available from 
the WiKonsin State Data Center, Demographic 
Services Center, Department of Administration, 
101 South Webster Street, 6th Fh>or, Madison, 
WI 53702. FVee. 

Federal Sources 

Area Waye Surveys. Department of Labcu*, Bu- 
rsau of Labor Statistics. Survey of selected oc- 
cupations done annually for larger metropolitan 
areas. Available from the Government Point- 
ing Office, 517 East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 
190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. Yearly subscription 
$102.00. Single c<^ies available. 

Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
(ASVAB) - A Guide for Counselors and Ed- 
ucators, or A Student Guide to the ASVAB 
Contact U.S. Military Entrance Processing Com- 
mand, 2500 Green Bay Road, North Chicago, 
Hi 60004. FVee. 

Career and Labor Market Information: Key 
to Improved Individual Decision Making. 
U.S. Department ot Labor, Employment and 
IVaining Administraftioa, Division of Labor Mar- 
ket Information. 1980. Ibcuses on the nature, 
characteristics, requirements, and benefits of oc- 
cupations, education, and training in the context 
of current and projected labor markets. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 517 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, 
WI 5S40S. Currently out di print. Check bcal 
library at Job Service. 

Career Opport^nnities in Art Museums, Zoos, 
and Other Interesting Plac^.s. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Employment and IVaining Ad- 
ministration. 1980. Provides background infor- 
mation on museums, soos, and parks, as well 
as detaQed descriptions of current occupations 
in tl*'$e fields. Available frc^a the Government 
Printing Office, 517 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 5S40S. $7.00. 

Career Opportunities in the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Industries. U.S. Department of Lsr 
bor. Employment and IVaining AdministraCion. 
1982. Contains detailed descriptions of current 
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occupations within the hot«I and rataurant in- 
doitriet, employer's adncational and training re- 
qoirements, and characteristics which may be 
helpful in performing the job. Available from the 
Government Printing Office, 517 East Wiscon- 
siin Avenue, Room 190, Mihradkee, WI 53405. 
$5.50. 

Clas$ifieaHon of In§truetiond, Programo. 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, National 
Center for Education Statktics. 1981. A clas- 
sification system intended as a reference tool to 
assist in the colbction, rep<»rting, and inieiimtar 
tion <^ data about instructional programs. GPO 
Stock No. 065-000^88-1. AvaQab^o from the 
Government Printing Office, 517 Eut Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Room 190, Mihrankee, WI 5S403. 
Currently out of print. Check local library or 
educational institution. 

Clasmfieation Structure for Career Inform 
mation. Roger H. Lambert, David Caulum, 
et aL Vocational Studies Center, University 
of Wisconsin-Madison and the National Occu- 
pational Information Cowdinating Committee. 
Eight Vohmies. 1981. Vocational Studies Cen- 
ter, UW-Madison, 1025 West Johnson, 964 Edu- 
cational Sciences Building, Madison, WI 53706> 
$14.00 per voluuie. $112.00/complete set. 

Census of Population, 1080. U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. There is a wide variety of data: pop- 
ulation, population characteristics, lab<»* force, 
education. The statistics are contained in four 
basic volumes: 

Vol. 1 - Number oflnhabttanU 1982, $4.50. 
Vol. 2 - General Population CkaracteriiUcs 
1983, $7.50. 

Vol. 3 - General Social and Economic Charac* 
teristics 1983, $6.00. 

Vol. 4 - Detailed Characteriitici 1984, out cS 
print. 

Avulable from the Government Bookstore, 517 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, 
WI 53403. 

Conversion Table of Code an d Title 
Changes, Third to Fourth Editions DieUo- 
narjf of Occupationtd Titles. U.S. Depsrtment 
of Labor, Employment and IVaining Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Employment Service. 1079. Con- 
tains occupational code and title changes be- 
tweeL third aad fourtn edition DOTs. C?0 
Stock No. 029-013-00082-9. Available from the 
Government Printing Office, 517 East Wiscon- 



sin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. 
Currently out of print. Check local library or 
Job Service. 

Counselor's Manual for the Armed Services 
VocaHond Aptitude Battery Form U. U.S. 
Department of Defense. 1984, A multq[>le apti- 
tude battery of tests designed for students ia the 
11th and 12th grades. Developed to yield resultn 
that are useful to both the military and schools. 
Available bom the U.S. Department di Defense, 
the Pentagm, Washington, D.C. 20681. Rree. 

A Dictionart of Counselor Education 
Courses Covering Career, Occupation^, and 
Labor Market Concepts. National Occupap 
tional Informatk>n Coordinating Committee. 
1984. A natk>nwide directory of counsekrprepi^ 
ration programs deafing with career and labor 
market informatwn. NOICC, 2100 M Street, 
N.W., Suite 156, Washington, D.C. 20037. Rree. 
Dictionary of Occupation^ Titles. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Employment and IVain- 
ing Administratk>n, U.S. Employment Service. 
Fourth Edition, 1977. Contains definitwns for 
12,099 occupational titles as well as 8,000 unde- 
fined related titles. GPO Stock No. 029-013- 
00079-9. Available bom the Government Print- 
ing Office, 517 East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 
190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. $23.00. 

Employment and Earnings. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Current statistics on all aspects 
of U.S. employment. Most data is for entire 
U.S. Data is limited for Wisconsin and SMSA's. 
Published monthly. Available frx>m the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 517 East Wisconsin Av- 
enue, Room 190, Milwaukee WI 53403. $31.00 
per year; $4.50 single copy. 

Environmental Protection Careers Guide* 
book U.S. Department of Labor, Employment 
and Training Adminiitration, and U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 1980. Provides 
overviews as well as detailed descriptwns of the 
activities, resporrl/dities, and educational re- 
quirements of the major occupation"^ directly 
concerned with environmental protection. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, M7 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, 
WI 53403. $7.50. 

Exploring Careers. U.S. Department cS Labor, 
Bureau of Lthor Statistics. Provides inlomap 
tion about the world ct work for students of ju- 
nior high school age. Fifteen booklets. Bulletin 
No. 2001. GPO Stock No. 029^001-02224-7. 
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Available from the Government Printing Office, 
517 East Wisconsin Avenne, Room 190, Milwau- 
kee, WI 53403. $10.00. 

Guide for Oeeupational Exphration. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and Train- 
ing Administration, U. S. Employment Service, 
Fourth Edition. 1979. Croapc all occupa- 
tions listed in the DOT by the interests, abil- 
ities, and traits necessary for snccessfol perfor- 
mance. GPO Stock No. 029-013-00080-2. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 517 
East Wisconsin Avenne, Room 190, Mibrankee, 
WI 53403. $11.00. 

Handbook for Analyzing Jobs. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Manpower Administration. 
1972. Provides a structured procedure for ob- 
taining and recording job ana^is data. GPO 
Stock No. 029-000-00131-6. Avaflable bom the 
Government Printing Office, 517 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, WI 53403. $9.00. 

HeaUk CareefB Guidebook, Fourth Editi<m. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and 
liraining Administration: U,S. Department of 
Health, Educatk>n, and Welfai«, Health Re- 
sources Administratk>n. 1979. Contains m- 
dividual career descriptions for approximately 
100 occupations in the health field. Also cov- 
ers methods of obtaining financial aid for educar 
tion. GPO Stock No. 029-000-00343-2. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 517 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, 
WI 53403. $5.25. 

Improved Career Decision Making Tkrougk 
the Use of Labor Market Information. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and IVaining 
Administration, Division oi Operation Analysis 
and Labor Market Information. 1984. Provides 
counselors with purees of labor market infornur 
tion, structure of labor markets, and guide to the 
use of labor market information in a counseling 
setting. Available from the Government Prir^t- 
ing Office, 517 East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 
190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. 

Industry Wage Surveys. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Provides 
wage data for occupations within a wide range 
of ipdustries, for the larger metropolitan areas. 
Available from the Government Printing Office, 
517 East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwau- 
kee, WI 63403. Varies in price according to k>- 
cation. 



Jobs in the Private Sector: Use of Labor 
Market Information. U.S. Department di La- 
bor, Employment and IVaining Administration, 
Division of Labor Market Information. 1980. 
Monograph No. 2. Covers the issues and tech- 
niques invohred in the identification and analy- 
sis cS local job opportunities. Available from the 
Government Prbting Office, 517 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 58403. 
Currently out of print. Check local library or 
Job Service. 

Military Career Guide. U.S. Military Entrance 
Processing Command, 2500 Green Bay Road, 
North Chicago, IL 60064. FVee. 

Military Women in the Department of De- 
fense. US. Department of Defense, OASD, 
PentagKm, Washington, D.C. 20301-4000. A^ril, 
1985. 

MoiUhly Labor Review. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Contains both statistics and research 
articles about the economy and labor market. 
Published monthly. Available from the Govern- 
ment Printmg Office, 517 East \^onsin Av- 
enue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. Yearly 
subscription $24.00. Single issue $4.00. 

Oceupationd Outlook Handbook U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1986. Provides an overview of about 200 occupa- 
tions on a nationwide basis. Available from the 
Government Printing Office, 517 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. 
$8.50. 

O^pationd Outlook Quarterly. U.S. De- 
partment id Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Provides information about different fields <tf 
work, as well as specific occupations, educUion 
and training requirements, wage data, and fu- 
ture trends in employment. Available from the 
Government Printing Office, 517 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 534C3. 
$11.00. 

PROFILE, A Guide to Military Careers. 
U.S. Department of Defense. DOD High School 
News Service, PROFILE, Bldg. X-18, Norfolk, 
VA 23511-3808. Monthly. FVee. 

Selected Characteristics of Occupations De- 
fined in the Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles. U.S. Department of LaLor, Empbyment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Employment 
Service. 1981. Provides data on the p^ysical de- 
mands, environmental conditi<ms, and trainmg 
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time required for each cS the 12,099 occnpations 
defined in the DOT. Available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 617 East Wieconsin Av- 
enue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. $11.50. 

Standard Occupational Claanfication Man- 
ual 1980. U.S. Department of Commerce, Of- 
fice of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards. 
A coding system that identifies and classifies 
occupations on the basis <^ work performed. 
GPO Document No. 1980^332-946. Avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 517 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, 
WI 53403. $17.00. 

Standard Terminolon for Curriculum and 
Instruction in Local and State School 5ys- 
tems'Handbook VL U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Presides the 
tenninok>gy for use by local and state school 
systems in keeping records and making reports 
about curriculum and instructional programs. 
1970. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Superintendent of Documents Catalog No. EE 
5.223:23052. 

Vocational Preparation and Occupatione, 
Volume L National Occupatbnal Information 
Coordinating Committee. 1982. A cross- 
classification resource which links educational 
and occupational classification structures that 
are in current use* GPO Source Document Nunn 
ber 029-014-00209-7. Available from the Goir- 
emment Printing Office, 517 East Wisconsin Av- 
enue, Room 190, Milwaukee, WI 53403. $21.00. 

Othar Sources 

Career Opportunity News. Gairett Park 
Press. Garrett Park, MD. Published s^x times 
a year. Includes current outlook in various oc- 
cupatbns, resources to aid job seekers and coun- 
selors, special opportunities for minorities, and 
women's career notes. Gairett Park Press, Gar- 
rett Park, MD 20896. $30.00 per yt^ Single 
issues $4.00 each. 

Careers, a Guide for High School Students. 
E. M. Guild Co., New York. Published three 
times a year. Gives students current information 
about career prospects in varv)us fields. E.M. 
Guild, 1001 Avenue of the Americas, 10th Floor, 
New York, NY. $2.00 per issue. 

Conversion Table, DOT Industry Designa- 
tions — Standard Industrial Classification. 
Employment Security Commission of North Car* 



olina. Employment Service Divisicm, Occupar 
tbnal Analysis FieU Center. 1979* Relates 
DOT industry designations, which are based on 
economic or mdustrial area oS activity, to SIC 
codes, which classify establishments acceding to 
type of activity in which they are engaged. 

Counseling for Careers in the 1980's. S. Nor- 
man Feingold. 1979. Looks at the society of the 
future and implications for the changing role of 
counselors. Garrett Park Press. Garrett Park, 
MD 20890. $0.95. 

Emerging Careers: New Occupations for the 
Year iOOO and Beyond. S. Norman Feingold 
aud Norm Reno Miller. 1983. A k>ok at the 
forces that are changing the world of work and 
the fields in which the changes will be moat sig- 
nificant. Garrett Park Press. Garrett Park, 
MD 20890. $1L95. 

Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational 
Guidance (6th ed.). 1985. Three vdumes. 
Gives information about different areas of work, 
references specific infraination about occupar 
tions. Doubleday Printing Co., 245 Park Av- 
enue, New York, NY 10017. $69.95. 

Handbook of Drade and Technical Careers 
and THining. National Association of Ttade 
and Technical Schools. A nationwide list of 
schools that dfor training in 98 different occupar 
tions. National Associati<m of IVade and Tech- 
nical Schook, 2021 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. Rree. 

Job Counsebr's Manual: A Behavioral Ap^ 
proach to Vocational Counsding. Nathan H. 
Asrin and ^^ct<ffia A. BesaleL Applies behav- 
ioral psychology to job finding and vocational 
counseling processes. University Park Press, 300 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 21201. 
$17.00. 

The National G. We to Educational Credit 
for Twining Programs. American Council on 
Education, Washmgton, D.C. Contains credit 
recommendations for formal educational pro- 
grams and courses sponsored by non "oUegiate 
organisations whose primary function is not ed- 
ucation, but who offer courses to their employ- 
ees or members. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1 DuPont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$37.50. 

Private Rules in Career Decision Making. 
John D. Krumbolts. 1983. Focuses on the con- 
cept of private career development beliefs, what 
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they are, how they affect the bdividaal hoU- 
ing them, and how identifying them can assist 
in the career guidance process. Available from 
the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, Ohio State Univer i^y, I960 Kenny 
Road, Columbus, OH 43210. $6.75. 

Short-term Coun$eKng. Irving L. Janis. Yak 
University Press. 1983. Brief forms of counseling 
designed to aid people making decisions. Valu- 
able for readers who want more counseling guide- 
lines and procedures for working with clients. 
Yale University Press, 302 Temple Street, New 
Haven, CT 06520. $9.95. 

Where the Jobs Are. WiUiam L. McKee and 
Richard C. Foreschle. W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research. 1985. 300 South Woot 
ridge Avenue, Kalamasoo, MI 49007. $11.95. 

Whither Guidance: F^ure Direetione. S. 
Norman Femgold. 1981. How the transformsp 
tion of the world of work and the attitudes to- 
ward work and career will affect the work ct the 
professional counselor. Garrett Park Press. Gar- 
rett Park, MD 20896. $6.95. 

Computer-Aided Guidance 

Annud Directory of State-Based Career In- 
formation Delivery Systems. Association of 
Computer-Bued Systems for Career Informs 
tion. Current and comparable information 
about 42 cms. ACSCI Clearinghouse, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, 
OR 97403. $5.00. 

Computer-Assisted Guidance: Descriptions 
of Systems. Lawrence Shatkm. 1980. Eigh- 
teen currently operatmg computer-assisted guid- 
ance S3rstems are described on four topics: scope, 
content, structure, aud procedures. Stock num^- 
ber RR8023. Educational Testmg Service, Attn: 
Eddie Mingo, 5R, Princeton, NJ 08541-0001. 
$5.00. 

Computerized Career Information and Guid- 
ance Systems. John S. Clyde. 1979. ERIC 
Ckaringhoase on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education, ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice, PO Box 190, Arlington, VA 22201. $4.50. 

Evaluations of Computer^Based Career In- 
formation Delivery Systemm An Annotated 
Bibliography. Association of Computer-Based 
Systems for Career Information. Includes 73 
citations, coded for topics covered. ACSCI 



Clearinghouse, Univmiity of Oregon, 1787 Agate 
Street, Eugene, OR 97403. $5.00. 

Guidelines for the Selection of Computer- 
Based Career Information and Guidance 
Systems. Associatbn of Computer-Based Sys- 
tems for Career Information. 1985. How to 
choose the most appropriate system for a given 
setting. ACSCI Clearinghouse, University of 
Oregon, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR 97403. 
$5.00. 

Guidelines for Use of Computer-Based Ca- 
reer Information and Guidance Systems. 
David Caulum and Roger H. Lambert. 1985. 
Association of Computer-Based Systems for Cap 
reer Infonnati<», ACSCI Clearinghouse, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, 
OR 97403. $3.00. 

Handbook of Standards for Computer-Based 
Career Information Systems. Association of 
Computer-Based Career Information Systems. 
ACSCI Clearinghouse, University of Oregon, 
1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR 97403. 1982. 
$3.00. 

How to Select A Comptder-Assisted Career 
Guidance Jystem. Marilyn Mase and Roger 
Cummings. 1982. Vocational Studies Center, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. Currently out 
of print. Contact k>cal public library for infor- 
mation. 

Using Information in Career Development: 
From Cognitions to Computers. Leonore W. 
Harmond (editor). 1983. A compilation of 
three papers investigating theoretical and prac- 
tical facets of career development and their role 
in the formation of computerised career develop- 
ment systems. Available from the National Cen- 
ter for Research in Vocational Education, Ohio 
State University, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, 
OH 43210. $4.25. 



Using What You Know 6 



^There are some things which are 
impossible to know; but it is 
impossible to know which thinqs these arc' 
{one of Murphy's Laws) 




Perfect information ii a term osed in the de- 
cision making Uteratnre to describe a condition 
whca everything is knoim about a specific deci- 
sion to be made. This condition probably never 
exisU when making career choices. Bat when 
do yon arrive at tLe conditbn where you have 
enough information? When do yon have the 
"right facts*? Making up yonr mind is hard to 
do! 

Getting enough of the right information is 
indeed a probkm. Bat there is another prob> 
lem. Mark Twain once said, 'It ain't the things 
yon don't know that gets yon in tronble, it's the 
things yon know for sore that ain't so." 

Well, Mark Twam was half right. It is true 
that your misperceptions, your faulty belieb, get 
you *n trouble. But the things you don't know 
can also get you in trouble. This is certainly 
true when deding with information about the 
labor market. The effective counselor shouU al- 
ways keep in mind these two potential problems 
related to using Ub« ^.larket information in ca- 
reer decision makmg: 

• lack of information 

• faulty information 

It is probably easier to discover the kinds 
of labor market information clients do not have 
than it is to find out what they 'know t<x sure 
that ain't so.* However, there are some things 
counselors can do. 

Remember, labor market information is in- 
formation about workerfl and jobs. It is de- 
scriptive and statistical Counsebrs ahould help 



clients to be sure they have all combinations 
of labor market information: 



Descriptive/Workers 
Descriptive/Jobs 



Statistical/Workers 
Statistical/Jobs 



Lack of statistical data about w^kers or jobs 
befwe choosing a particular job could *get you 
in trouble." And the same is true about faulty 
descriptive information. Using the above combi- 
nations during counseling could help avoid either 
deficit. Perfect statistical or descriptive inf<»ma- 
tion about the labor market is impossible to get. 
But a wise deciibn maker will get as much of 
each as is appropriate in each decision. 

TWELVE SAMPLE CASES 

The following are abbreviated illustrations 
of fictitious case histories. They are intended 
to be examples of a variety of counseling situa- 
tions that may apply to a variety of clients. The 
use of labor market information and its poten- 
tial sources is illustrated in the context di these 
counseling cases. 

A brief abstract ci each of the twelve cases 
follows: 

1. Leslie: A displaced homemaker seeking a 
career and work for the first time in thirty 
years. 

2. Sam: A displaced factory assembly line 
worker, 57 years old, without skills or ed- 
ucation. 



S3 
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3. Del: A high school tenicn*, planning hit 
career. 

4. IVecy: A regif tered nuree who hu relo- 
cated, seeking a local nnning job. 

5. Sally: A teclmical illustrator, nniatisfied 
with her job, wants to change carem. 

6. Roger: A truck driver, ininred on the job, 
most find new work. 

7. Bilk A school dropout looking for a job, 
bnt unsnre of the kind of work he wonU 
like. 

8. Kim: An elementary schod student be- 
coming aware of the world of wwk. 



9. Jack: A junior high/middle school stu- 
dent selectmg and making high school 
plans for classes and a career beyond. 

10. Susan: A teen-age parent. 

11. FVed: A high school junior with a physical 
handle^). 

12. Mary: A graduating senior making career 
pk«a.^. 

The case studies that foUow are not intended 
to be modeb of exemplary counseling techniques, 
or even totally realistic situations. But they do 
illustrate a yariety of career counseling needs. 
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Leslie 
(Di0pl«c«d Homemaker) 

Leslie SuUivmn, a homemaker fin* SO ytan» is recently divorced. She is 49 yean old and has never 
been employed for pay. Her youngest child lives at home and is a junior in high school. Leslie 
has been able to keep her house of 25 yean by using her divorce settlement, but she must assume 
mortgage payments. Her chiU support and alimony payments have been irregular and she worries 
about losing them completely. She has no other income. She has a high school diploma and thinks 
the would like to take a typing course at the fecal vocatfenal school. She ia not sure about the kind 
of work the would like to do, or could do, and k worried about her daughter being home alone after 
school. She needs income right away but is worried about being tied down to a demanding job. She 
IB an avid gardener and enjoys making her own clothes. 

L PenNmnl Imum 

1. Income needs 

2. Orientatfen to work 

3. Daughter's independence 

Labor Mark«t Iwues 
A. Exploratfen issues 

1. Identify interests 

a. Identify trial work experience 

b. Strong-Campbell Crosswalks 

2. Identify skilla 

3. Learn about occupations 

4. Set goals 

in. Use of Resourceas Explomtioa 
A. Actions 

1. Identify InterMU. Took the Strong- 
Campbell standardised interest inven- 
tory purchased from publisher. 

2. Identify skills. Used the ibrm E 
version of the Mitro-SKILLS work- 
sheet and the WCIS microcomputer 
program. 

3. Loam about oecuiMilons. Used the 
WCIS Cro$$%idk to find a list of occu- 
pations to match her Strong-Campbell 
score. 

Studied the WOIS Occ%paticni Hand- 
book^ looking up occupatfens from the 
CroMMwalk Directory and the Micro- 
SKILLS printout. 

rV. Placement 

1. IVIal work experience. Wants to try 
a part-time job with a nursery, called 
the local Job Service office. 



B. Placement issues 
(None at thii time) 



B. ResulU 

1. Identified interest areas and work areas 
related to personality factors. 

2. Analsned past work experiences and 
identified 35 of the most satisfying skills; 
got a list of occupations to match skills. 

3. Learned about many interesting occupsr 
tfens. Particularly liked those dealing 
with plants in the 5600 SOC group. 

She is feoking into sales jobs — especially 
those that deal with plants. 



1. Job Service reported three possible open- 
ings. She also checked the Yellow Pages 
for possible contacts. 
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Sam 



(DitpUctd Victory Worktr) 
Sam Harris worked ai an aatembly lint wcnrkar in an auto plant m Wisconsin for 18 yeaiii until f ne 



plant closed down. H« and his wifS| FiySt own their home and have raised fonr children. Sam has 
always made a good mcome so Fkye has never iiad to work. They are both 57| have high school 
dipbmasi and do not want to leave their hometown. Sam's ontside interests are hrnt;r;i£ and fishingi 
and Faye has been active m their church. There is not enough money m Sam's pension to Eve on if 
he takes early retirement. Unempbyment compensatton has run out. Sam still feeb that something 
will turn up and wants to *wait it out and see.* He does not want Fiye to work. He is spending 
more and more time at the local tavern with his friends from the plant. 

I. Peiwnnl Issum 

1. Unemployment 

2. Income suppOTt 

3. Re-orientation to work 

4. Possible alcohol abuse 



n. Labor Market Issues 

A. Exploration issues 

1. Identify interests 

2. Identify transferable work experience 

3. Explore occupations that may be suit- 
able 

4. Decide if training is necessary or de- 
sired 

5. Set goals/evaluate motivation 
m. Use of Resoortes: Exploration 

A. Actions 

1. Identify transftrable skills. Use 

MicrO'SKILLS automatic processing 
form. 

2. Identliy transfbrable v#ork eixperl- 
ence. U^ Computer Qmestionnam 
with the WCIS FnH System Micro ver- 
sion. 

3. Explf^re occupations. Used WCIS Oe- 
eupaiions Handbook to read ab^iut the 
occupations listed on both computer 
printouts. 

4. TVai^ng. Using WCIS Ouupations 
Handbook education references and sec- 
tions on entry require: aents and how to 
get ahead, was able to see which occu- 
pations required further training. 

5. Set goals/evaluate. Discussed options 
with counselor. 



B. Placement issues 
(None at this time) 



B. ResulU 

1. MicrO'SKILLS showed the skilk used by 
an ^^ssembly line worker and listed alter- 
native careers. 

2. Looked at the requirements oi job as as- 
sembly line worker, identified what he 
bked best about his old job, and got a 
list of occupations to match his prefer- 
ences. 

3. Liked some cf tne occupations described. 



4. Most occupations required some farther 
training. 



S. Wants to think about options and talk 
with his wife. 



EMC 
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Del 

(CoUege-Bonnd High School Student) 

Del Brown is a Muior 4t Stevrai Point Senior High School ind hit grades are high enough to get 
into any Wisconsin college. His family Uvei on a dairy ftrm that has been in the family for three 
generations. He has always he^>ed out with chores and has worked summers doing whatever needed 
to be done. His p^-ents do not want him to go into farming. They want him to become a physician 
like his uncle. He woild like to do something related to forming that does not involve the k>ng hours 
and financial risks. He is not interested in agri-business. He eigoys being outside a great deal and 
wants to stay in the Stevens Point area. 

L Permnal Ibsum 

1. Establishing independence 

2. Becoming more self-awsre 
S. Finding a satisfying career 

n. Labor Market Immm 
A. Exploration issues 

1. Identify interests 

2. Identify occupations 

3. Choose post-high school education 
in. Use of KeMmrcee: Exploration 

A. Actions 

1. IdeaUfy InteresU. Filled out Com- 
puter Qu€$tionMm #2, items 1-5. On 
WCIS IVin SysUm Kficro program, en* 
tered these items, then entored four 
agriculture and environmental msjors 
(one at a time). Got a list of occupa- 
tions for first migor, then removed that 
m^or from list and entered second one. 
Got another list and removed the ma- 
jor. Entered third one, etc. 

2. Identify oeenpatione. Using occu* 
pation numbers on the printout, he 
printed out occupation descriptions of 
fsvmd occupations to st^ \\ 

S. Choose mttiw. Narrowed choice down 
to two majors and will look for schools 
ofiering both. That would aUow him to 
keep his options open until he can learn 
more. 

(continued on next page) 



B. Placement issues 

1. Identify schools 

2. Compare and decide 



B. Resuhs 

1. Identified several occupations he liked. 
Discovered that two ci the four majors 
had more interesting occupations related 
to them. 



% Really liked occupations associated with 
two majors. 
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IV. Placement 



1. Find poMSble cholcM. b»ed th« 'all- 
Mlector" search m the Full System Mi- 
cro prop'am to find schools offering 
both migors. 



1. Found three iu-state schools offermg 
both majors* 



2. Compare and dedde. Still usbg Fdl 
System Micro search, got infonnation 
about the schools. Also compared in- 



2« FDund that the school nearest him of- 
fered sports he liked and had lower costs 
than the others. 



formation on foDowing t<^ics: 
entrance requirements 
costs 
location 

nniqne school strengths 
financial aids snrailable 
placement services 
sise of school 

3. Choose school. Using addresTJ on 3. Liked the programs offered by the school 
printout, he wrote each of the three closest to him and is applying there, 

schoob asking for information about 
the programs of study. 
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(Job PUctDMnt) 

IVaqr Milkr, 4 T»Kist«rtd niim, hu jut mofvtd to E%a Claire to live with her mother who is getting 
too old to live alone. She it looldnf for work and needa to make enough m<mey to enpx^ort herself 
and he^ pay for medical bills for her mother. She mnst also have a job that will allow her to adjust 
her honrt from lime to time when her mother is ill. She hM registered with the state of Wisconsin 
and is ready to begin work tod v. 



I. Penonnl Istuea 

1. Finding a place to live 

2. Money to live on until job provides sup- 

port 

n. Labor Market Imam 

A. Expkration issues 
(None at this time) 



m. Ufa of Raaoorcas! Esqplontkm 

IV. Placement 
A. Actions 

1. Wliat are opportuiltlea fbr nnrsesT 
Used WCIS Oeeupafioiu Hanii.^ktor 
1) number of openinp expected, 2) 
outk)ok by area of the state. Uwd 
DILHR Resources fbr number of places 
:hat hirs nurses (through SIC Code). 

2. Wkat are tha pay acalesT (See samplit 
OccapefiOMf D$$€ripthn m Appendix 
A.) Used WCIS Occ^hbiu Handhook 
for ^7^<msin psy range. Used OOH, 
GOE for further nalbnal information 
regarding salaries. 

S. Wkere are tke opanlngs In tkis area? 
Called Job Service to check. 



B. Placement issues 

1. What are the local opportunities for 
nurses? 

2. What are the pay scales? 

3. Where are the openings in this area? 



B. ResulU 

1. 23,033 s number of openings expected in 
period 1M&-90. 

Outlook is fair across the state; better 
in rural areas. 



2. hk Wisconsin the salary range is $14,000 
- $19,000/year. 

Nationally, the range is $12,000 - $30,000 
per year according to WCIS. 



3. Job Service showed two current RN job 
listings. She went to Job Service to sub- 
mit her ^>plication. 
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Sally 
(Mid^lifo Carter Change) 

Sally EUifon k 44 years old and hat wwked at an advertiiinf illiistralmr for 12 yean. She eigoys 
graphics and likes the people she works with, bnt is ready to do something different. She has talked 
with her boss, but there are no opportonities with her preeent company. She does not want to go 
back to ichooL She wants to nse her design skills bnt wants more contact with people and greater 
variety in her work. She lives in this area and wants to stay here near friends and family. She is a 
single parent of a &-year-old, so she needs to make a good salary. 

I. Pereonnl IsniM 



n. Labor Market laraea 

A. Expkratk>n issues 

1. Identify interests 

2. Identify skilk 

3. Identify vahes 

4. Get information about occupatiocs 

5. Determine salaries tot different jobs 

in. Use of ReMorcea: Exploration 
A. Actions 

1. Identify Interests. Use WCIS 'Ji£fy 
Work Escperience Inventory" tnd FUl 
System Micro program. 



2. Identify skills. Use WCIS Mtetth 
SKILLSf entering the same experiences 
listed in Jify, then identify the skills 
used. 



3. Identify values. Used WCIS PREP 
booklet. 

4. Get information about occniMtioiBS. 
Used references from printouts to 
WCIS Occupations Handbook and 
OOH to learn what people in Ikted oc- 
cupations do. 

5. What do dilTerent Jobs pay? Using 
same resources from WCIS and OOH, 
got national and Wisconsin salary in- 
formation. 



B. Placement issues 

1. What jobs are available? 

2. Is training available? 

3. Is financial aid available? 



B. Resnlts 

1. Remembered fmner experiences she en- 
joyed and got a list of occupations to 
match those interssts. 

2. Identified satisfying skills fit>m her past 
experiences. 

Identified occupatbns that match her 
skiUsi nsing the Jiify search and Micro- 
SKILLS Ikt. 

3. She realised how important hewing other 
people is to her. 

4. She discovered that the allied health field 
IS an area she shoold explore. 



6. She discovered she could support herself 
well with many of the occupatk>ns listed. 
She narrowed her list of preferred occu- 
pations on the lists. 



(continued on next page) 
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IV. PUc€m€nt 

1. Wliat Jobs ar« avaUabl«r U»- 

ing DILHR raonrcet lika Commnnity 
Bntmeti Pattenu, got infonnation on 
induiiriet in the irea. 
Used DOT nombm and SIC Code to 
generate a Ikl <tf indnstriei that hire 
allied heakh personnel. 
Ueed Yellow Pages and manufacturing 
guide to get names and addresses of or- 
ganisations that hire health personnel 
Called Job Service to see if any organic 
sations are hiring. 

Called perscmnel departments directly 
to see if they have openings coming np. 

2. What trf 'ilng Is avallableT Used 
WCIS Education Handbook to get a 
listmg of schools that offer particular 
training programs. (See sample pro- 
grams of study in Appendix A.) 

2.1s thore nay flnaneUl aidt Used 
WCIS Education Handbook to learn 
about types of financial aid programs 
offered by the school 
Used WCIS Financial Aid Workbook 
and Financial Aid SCAN. 



1. She then identified those closest to her 
home as prospects for making applica- 
tion to. 



2. Found a school in her area that offef'sd 
three of the programs she was consider- 
ing. 



3. She had the names of several financial aid 
programs to inquire about when she vis- 
ited the financial aid officer at the school 

Gathered infmnation needed to qualify 
for financial aid. 
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Roger 

(Job lUtraining for Diiftbled Worker) 

Roger Smithi a truck driver far over 18 yean, b no longer able to perform the job due to back and 
neck injuries suffered in an accident. Roger hat always enjoyed tracking, which is the only kind of 
work he has ever done. As a teenager, he developed an interest m fixing old cars and knows quite a 
bit about mechanics and body work. Now, he is quite depressed because he cannot do any bending 
and liftmg. He ssys he cannot drive, cannot work as an auto or truck mechanic, and needs a job 
right away. 



I. Personal Issuea 

1. Depression 

2. Unemployment 

3. Re-orientation to work 

4. Needs to identify extent of impairment 
firom injury 

n. Labor Market Issues 
A. Exploration issues 

1. Identify skills firom past experience 

2. Find related occupatbns he is capable 
of performing. 

3. Can he find occupations that pay 
enough to support him? 

4. Wm he need training? 

m. Use of Resources: lbq>Ionition 
A. Actions 

1. Identify tkllls firom past experiences. 

Used Micro'SKILLS Worksheet Easy 
Reading Form E. 

2. Find related occupations lie Is ca- 
pable of performing. Using Micro- 
SKILLS, asked for information for the 
occupations that sounded most attract 

tive. 

3. Can lie find occupations he likes that 
pay enough to suppmrt him? Us- 
ing information firom MicnhSKILLS^ 
he got references to the WC^^ Oeca- 
potibfis Handbook^ OOH, and oOE. 



B. Placement issues 

1. Identify possible local companies/indus- 
tries in area. 

2. Are there any openings? 

S. Where can he get training? 



B. ResuIU 

1. Identified 35 skills firom past experiences 
he presently found satisfying. 

Got a Ustmg of the 30 best-matching oc- 
cupations. 

2. Got references to related DOT tides. 
Used the DOT breakdown of physical 
traits to eliminate unsuitable occupa^ 
tions. 

3. Using WCIS Occapatidiii Handbook, 
read Wisconsin salary information and 
found that most of his favored occupa^ 
tions would support him in Wisconsin. 
He got national salary information about 
the occupation firom OOH and GOE. 



4. Will he need training? Using WCIS 4. He found that some occupations required 

Occupationi Handbook, read approprip specific vocational training and others 

ate sections on "Method of Entry*. did not. 

(continued on next page) 
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rv. Pkc«m«nt 

1. IdMitiiy poMlblt local companlM (ln<- 
duitrlM) In Ui« arM. Using DOT ref- 
arencM from Micro-SKILLS and the 
SIC C3aanfiad Code got SIC code nnm- 
bera 61 related indnatries, or oiing 
OOH and WCIS got namea of related 
indaitries. 

2. A»e there any opanlngaT Contacted 
Job Service and/or local indoitriea di» 
rectly. (Used Manofactnrer's Guide or 
Yellow Pagea.) 

3. Where can I get trainingT Uied the 

educational references &x>m the WCIS 
Occupation$ Handbook Checked Pro- 
grams of Study information in the 
WCIS Education Handbook 



1. Used Community Business Patterns, 
Yellow Pages, or Chamber of Commerce 
publications to get names of businesses. 



2. Got a listing of specific companies to con- 
tact. 



3. Got listing of Khools that offered the 
training in desired areas. 
Got information about achoob regarding 
entry requirementa, fees, financial aid, 
services, etc. 
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BUI 

(High School Dropout) 

Bill Williamt ii 19 yean old and k a high schocd dropout. Bill finished hie junior year in high school 
and took a job with a paving contractor for the snnuner. He is not a good student and is adamant 
about not going back to school He is anxious to be out on his own. He is willing to do anything. 
Bill does not want to leave Wisconsin and, if he can find work here in his hometown, he woulv^ like 
to stay there. 

L Personal Immm 

1. Independence (moving out) 

2. How to support himself 

n. Labor Market Issues 
A. Exploration issues 

1. Identify interests 

2. Get occupational information. 

3. Consider going back to school to get a 
better job. 

4. Identify values 



in. Use of Resources: Exploration 
A. Actions 

1. IdenUiy InteresU. Used PREP book- 
let to relate past experiences to inter- 
esU. 

2. Get oeenpatloiial Information. Used 
Career Sean to match occupations to 
interests, ^th references from Career 
Scafij used WCIS Oeeupatione Hani- 
hook^ OOH, Ennronmental (hreere, 
and other DOL publicatk>ns to get in- 
formation on occupations. 

3. Would going back to school help him 
get a better Job? Used Carur Scan 
to do a search with interests. Included 
"less than H.S. dipfema,* selector. Did 
another search with same interests and 
Vocational training* selector. 

4. Identify Values. Used pages 38-39 in 
PREP. 

(continued on next page) 



B. Placement issues 

1. Bin does not want to move out of Wis- 
consin 

2. If he decides to go back to school, can 
he mxtk and go to school in the evenings 
and weekends? What programs are avail- 
able? 

3. Should he worry about bein^ replaced by 
a robot someday? 

B. ResulU 

1. Learned about i.elf and how to describe 
his interests. 

2. Got a list of occupations to match his 
interests. 

On it, discovered several occupations 
that sounded interesting. 



3. He found more occupations he liked with 
vocational training than those requiring 
'less than high school dipkma." 



4. Narrowed his preferences for occupations 
from computer search lists to the top five 
occupations. 
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IV. Pkcement 

1. Movm out of WlMondn. Use WCIS 
Oecupatiom Handhook^ OOH, other 
references firom Carter Sean to find nv 
tbnal ontbok for five top cccnpations. 

2. Weekend irelnliig programs. Used 
edncational references firom WCIS Oe- 
eupation$ Handbook to WCIS Educa- 
tion Handbook to get names and num- 
bers of programs of stndy. Used Edn- 
cation Handbook descrq>tk>ns of schoob 
to find those offering the training after 
regular wwking hours* 

3. Should he worry about being r^ 
placed by a robot? Using WCIS Oc 
capationc Handbook^ fdbwed reference 
firom occupational descriptk>n to High 
Tschnology section. 



1. Four of the occupations had a good out* 
look, one had a poor outbck. 



2. Found training programs for the occupa- 
tions and the schools in his region offer* 
ing them. 

Found two training programs available 
'after hours". 



3. The occupation with the poor outlook 
has a higher probability of being taken 
over by robots. He also kimed he should 
become more familiar with computers. 



Kim 

(Elementary School Student) 

Kim FVandey is in the 3rd grsde at Governor Elementary School Next week, her school is having 
a career day program and she must choose two sessiou to attend. Her friend's mother works in a 
hospital and will be a speaker. Her parenU work in offices, but she is not sure what they do besides 
talk on the phone. 



L Peraonal Issuea 

None 

n. Labor Market Lwuea 

A. Expteration issues 
1. Awtreness 
m. Use of Rasaarceo: Exploration 
A. Actions 

1. Awareness. Kim's Uscher used the 
new WCIS materials for elementary 
grades in preparation for planning a 
Career Day project. One activity in- 
volved students looking at their fa- 
vmte TV program to find as many dif- 
ferent occupatk>ns as they couki. They 
talked about them m class. They read 
about some <^ the occu;>atk>ns in the 
WCIS Occapatiom Dtgut 



B. Placement issues 
None 

B. Resuks 

1. Students were able to make better 
choices on what activities to attend on 
Career Day because they knew more 
about what people do. Some students 
suggested occupations for Career Day. 
Kim was surprised to hear from other 
children that they had seen so many dif- 
ferent occupations. The next time she 
watched her programs, she was much 
more aware of all of the occupations illus- 
trated. At the next group discussion she 
was able to describe more occupations. 




Jack 

(Middk School Student) 

Jack Sims is in 7ih grade at Kennedy Middle School. He eigpys helping his father repair small 
appliances in his shop. He has abo been active on athletic teams and c Uects transformers. Jack 
b an A student in school and his mother wants him to go to college. Next week, he has to write a 
report about his career interests for his English class. His school has WCIS but he has never used 

it. 

What materials should Jack use and what might hs learn? 

L Personal Israce 

None 



n. Labor Market Isniea 
A. Expkration issues 

1. Identify interests 

2. Match to occupations 

3. Get information about occupations 

in. Use of Seaonrceet Esq^loratlon 
A. Actions 

1. Identify Interests. Counselor did some 
group daaswork using WCIS. Jack used 
thf PREP booklet to help identify his 
interests. 

2. Mateh to occupations. Used Ca- 
fttf Scan. Took mterests identified in 
PREP and got a computer listing of oo* 
cupations to match. 

3. Get inllBrmation about occupations. 
Checked out the WCIS OecupaUom 
Handbook and got informatx>n about 
each occupation. 

4. Follow up. His teacher he^>ed him 
identify local people in the occupations 
for him to talk to about their work. 



B. Placement iMues 
None 



B. ResulU 

1. Learned about himself and how his inters 
ests apply to occupations. 



2. Fbund several occupations he liked on 
the list. 



3. Wirote report ^sing information in books. 



4. The teacher arranged a job shadow ex- 
perience with a local volunteer. 
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Susan 

(High School Pwent) 



Suaan Davidfon it in 12th grade aad ii tht mother of a S-month-old son. The child's father has not 
moci^ed with them and no l&ngor livet in the same stale. Susan has better than a B average in 
school in spite of many abiencee during the past year. She woold like to finish high school and get 
training to work in the medical fieU. Her parents are on Social Security Disability income but have 
offered to help with childcare as much as they can. Susan hu been an office helper at school for a 
year and is considered dependable and hard working. She Ukes the work. She would like to move 
into her own place because her parents 'are so conservative." She is afraid she will never get off 



I. Personal lasoes 

1. Living arrangements/feasibility of 
moving out 

2. Steady mcome 
S. Childcare 

4. Personal goals 

n. Labor Market lasoes 

A. Exploration issues B. Placement issues 

1. Get information about different op* 1. Where b training available? 



AFDC. 



tions tor medical careen. 



2. Is training feasible for her? 

3. Can she qualify? 

4. Decide 



2. Identify prefemd choices. 



S. Set tentative goals based on outlook, 
salary requirements, etc. 



HI* Use of SesQiurecs: Exploration 
A. Actions 



B. ResulU 

1. Found many possibilities in group 2900. 



1. Gal InfMnnatloii on medieal o€ci»* 
pattoas. Using WCIS Oee%pation$ 
Handbook^ studied occupations on SOC 
groups 2(MX> and 2900 (medical profes- 
sions). 



2. Idantliy preferred cholees. Used 
SCAN and SCAN Work$lu€t to search 
group 2900. 



2. Answers matched eight occupations in 



group 2900. Three had better than aver- 



age salary and outlook. 



S. Sal tenlatlva goals. Discussad options 
with counsek>r. 



S. Decided to investigate training options 
for all three occupations. 



(continued on next page) 
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IV. Placemtttit 

1. Wkm It trftlBlBf «vmIl«1iltT Uitd 
School Sc^n to look for schook nwlj 
offering traiainf fnr Uit occnpaiioa. 

2. Is iralalag fbatlbkT Used informalioa 
from School Scon rtgardkf cotU, ta- 
triace roquirantaU, finaadal aid, tic. 

3. Can iIm qoo3fyt Usad mfbnnalion 
from 5cAp0/ 5c«ii rtfwdi&f SAT/ ACT 

:ora and talked to conniekr at 

JiooL 

% ^de. Ske dadded to talk witk 
ttackere about tke different programs 
and tke placement service offered by 
eack sckooL Ske used tke WCIS A- 
nuneial AH Workhook to ke^ ^>p^ 
for financial aid. Ske need Fmt^ncud 
Aid Scan and found ske would proba- 
bly qualify for a Pell Grant. 



1. Got a listing of sckoob for eack training 
program. 

2. ^tk financial aid for tuition at a school 
near kome, furtker education became a 
poesibiUty. 

S. Sckool counselor tkougkt sk: could quat 
rfyt based on class rank. 



4. Ske decided ske could do it. 
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FRED 

(High School Student with Disability) 

FVed Junieion hat been in a wheelchair all his life with no hm of hie lep. He will be a junior in high 
school next year. He has a C+ average, a good attendance record, and is considered to be a hard 
worker. He wants to go to the local vocational school when he graduates, but does not know what 
career would be best for him. He has many friends and likes to play rock music on his walkman 
radio. This year in school, he learned to make computer graphics and thinks they are great. He and 
his dad fight a k>t, and he depressed thinking he may have to live with his parents for the rest 
of his life. 

L Penooal Israea 

1. Establishing indepe idence 

2. Getting along with father 

n. Labor Market laraea 
A. Exploration issues 

1. Identify values/interests 

2. Match to occupations 

3. Explore different options 

4. Plan trial experiences 

in. Use of RMourcea: Bxplomtion 
A. Actions 

1* Identify values/Interest. Used PREP 
booklet. 

2. Match to oecnpations. Used SCAN 
Workbook and worksheet. 



B. Placement issues 
None 



3. Explora options. Used WCIS Oeeupa- 
tion$ Handbook to read about different 
occupations. 

4. Plan trial expttrleinees. Used 'Where 
to V\Wte for More Information," ref- 
erence from WCIS Occupatiom Hand- 
book His teacher identified k>cal people 
wilUng to work with youth in the k>cal 
area. 



B. Resulta 

1. Scored high <m PREP in Visual percep- 
tion" and Srorking with things." 

2. Matched interests to occupations in 3700 
SOC group (technicians and technolo- 
gists) and the 6000 group (mechanics and 
repairers). 

3. Learned that some occupations he liked 
require more education and training than 
others; that job opportunities differ; and 
that pay ranges differ. 

4 He received first-hand experience as a 
helper in an electrcoics repair facility. 
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Mary 
(HifkSckoolSlwltBl) 

Mary Fsalhtf haf ahrqrt li«Ip«d htt faih«r ift Us catpaatry shop. Sht it vary food at it and aigoya 
the work. Bniinaii baa not baaa food ia tlM last few ytara and hat fathtr m plauiiiif to ratira and 
cloae down Ui shop. Mary wiD finish hifh school naxt yaar ^ ^ has no feihar plans. Shahasa'C 
average and would considar fiuthar schooHnf if she laaw what she wantad to do. Her boyfriend 
thinks she shonld do something more "ladylike* than carpentry. He wants to fet married and move 
to Mihrankee, bat she » not sore. She hu done some baby^tting bnt did not like it. She was very 
active in the DECA program in school and won some awards this yec^r in sales contests. She eigoys 
being outdoors. 



I. Pononnl latiion 

1. Independence 

2. Marriafe 

3. Financial independence 

4. Sexe lity issues 

n. Labor Market IsBiiM 

A. Exploration isanes 

1. Identify intefests 

2. Identity values 

3. Identify skills 

4. Explore appropriate occupations 

5. Identify traininf rsquirements 

0. Set goals 

in. Use of Reaoiurcaa: lbq>loratioii 
A. Actions 

1. Identify laterasta. Took COPS stan- 
dardised intereat inveatoryi then uaed 
WCIS CroMMwalk 

2. Identify valuee* Used the Value Exei- 
cise in the PREP booklet to compare 
her values with the life-styles associ* 
ated with each occupation. 

3. Identify akills. Uaed the JMcro- 
SKILLS cards to identify her moat 
satisfying skiDSy then used the Mieto* 
SKILLS microcomputer program to 
get a list of the SO best-matdiing oc- 
cupations. 

4. Explore occupations. Used WCIS 
Occupations Handbook to examine jot 
opportunities, salary, truning require- 
mentSy etc., for the occupations on her 
list. 

(contmued on next page) 



B. Placement issues 

1. Investigate options k different labor 
markets 

2. Uentify her labor ma^t (decide where 
she wants to live: Le., hometowui Mit 
waakee, or other state) 



B. ResulU 

1. Received list of occupations that match- 
ed her highest COPS score. Bead about 
these occupations in WCIS Cccapatiom 
Hanikook 

2. Was able to identify thoee occupations 
that best fit her values. 



3. Was able to identify occupations firom 
the 30 on the list that were the same or 
similar to those on inventory lists. 



4. Was able to identify the best occupa- 
tional options for the different labor mar- 
kets the is considering. 
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m. Um of lUflioiircet: Exploration (cont'd) 

6. Ideniliy training r«qnlr«miiits. Used 
rcfmncet fir<mi the occupational de- 
•criptiona in th^ 7/CIS Occnpatiom 
Handbook to tho ViClS Education 
Handbook to leam about training, 
■choola, costs, a&«J ontry rsqnirements. 

0. S«t goals. TWlked with her coonselor 
about her options. Used the WCIS 
FinancM Aid Workbook and FSnaneiol 
Aid SCAN to explore options. 

rV. Placement 

1. Inveetlgate options In imrlons labor 
markets. Mary talked with her coun- 
selor about the information on outlook 
from the WCIS Occ%pmtion$ Hand- 
book and DILHR publications such as 
County Biuin€$$ PaiUrm. 

2. Identify her local labor market. She 
diKussed her findings, decisions, and 
feelings with her counselor. This in- 
cluded the need to work during her 
training. 



5. She found that she could live at home 
and attend a nearby school that would 
train her for an occupation that matches 
her interests, values, and skills. It is an 
occupation with a good outlook for job 
opportunities in Wisconsm. 

0. Applied to schools for financial aid. 



1. She learned where the best opportunities 
in Wisconsin were for her career choice. 



She discovered that her chances were 
good tor getting a part-time job in a re- 
lated industry while she attended school. 
This experience would help her find a po- 
sition when she completed her training. 
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Epilogue 




There are two kindf of people who nuke car 
reer decisioni: 

1. ThoM who always uae a rational, logical, 
aystematici wise proceu. 

2. E2veryoiie else. 

Most career decision making theories and 
most career gnides describe the first kind of peo- 
ple. The realities of everyday job choices and 
typical career counseling cases describe the sec- 
ond kind. 

Wm decision making does not always mean 
rational, kgical, scientific decision miking. Of* 
ten, some aspects of career choice are imprecise^ 
ambiguous, and defy conventional logic. fHisiy 
thinking* and "muddling thrr ^a" may some- 
times be H>pn>priate, even v^, decisbn strate- 
gies. But people can leam to improve their mud* 
dling. 

FVxssy thinking has been defined as "ratio- 
nal thought tempered by intuitbn.* VHat fosiy 
thinking is empkyed when precision is not pos- 
sible or desired. Muddliag through was invented 
by Roger Golds as the "art of proper unbusi- 
nesslike management** to bridge the gap be- 
tween management theory and the retlities of life 
in most business (urganisalions. We need some- 
thing to bridge the gap between career decision 
theory and the realities of the job chcuce. 

Management hy objectives (MBO), like cap 
reer decision making, is not always a science. 
We are taught that manager make decisions and 
kivers choose. The former knplies mastery, the 



* Golde, Roger A. Muddling Through. K'^f. 
AMACOM 



latter conveys a selectbn in which we gain some 
things fay giving up others. Perhaps we should 
think ct career choices more like lovers' choices: 
We are not always in command of all the facts, 
aware of all the options, or carefully nutching 
self*concept with our caoices. 

Bridgxpg the gap between theory and real- 
ity may nwan that career counselors will need 
to help clients cross some bridges and bum oth- 

But eventual^ clients must leam how them- 
selves: how to decide, how to choose, how to 
muddle, dareer clients will need to kam how 
to decide like managers and how to choose like 
lovers. And to know the difference. This coun- 
sek>r handbook has provided a practical frame- 
work and practice for helping clients leam how. 
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I m ESPECIflLLV INTERESTED 
IH THESE AREAS: 

□ Gftnerai UCtS Products/ 

□ nicrocomput«r Progrxuns 

□ Sp«ciqi KaUrials for 

Jr. High / MiddU School 

□ Job Hunting Rids 



Send me more information 
about the 
WISCONSIN CAREER 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Hame 

Sc1loo1_ 
Address 



City/State/Zip 
Phone I 



C7D eQQSBQ D[IIIi>G]Q(ia^D(DQ SOSffSGa 
V ^ V] TTniTwrsitT of Tisconsin-Madison 

' 1023 Johnson, 1078 Ed. Sciences Bldg. 
nN\ S I Hadison, VI 53706 

Phone: (608)263-2725 




I AM ESPECIRLLV irfTERESTED 
ir^ THESE RRERS: 

□ G«n«ral UCIS Products/ 

S«ruic«s 

□ flier ocomput«r Programs 

□ Speciol Matttriats for 

Jr. High / Middle School 

□ Job Hunting Rids 



Send me more information 
about the 
WISCONSIN CAREER 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Haiae 

School^ 
Address 



City/State/Zip^ 
Phone " 



ITniTersitT of Visconsin-Hadison 
1025 Johnson, 1078 Ed. Sciences Bldg. 
S Hadison,VI 53706 

Phone: (608)263-2725 




I flfl ESPECIRLLV INTERESTED 
tN THESE RRERS: 

□ G€n«ral UCIS Products/ 

S«ruic«s 

□ tt I crocompu t«r Programs 

□ Special I1at«rtals for 

Jr. High / Middts School 

□ Job Hunting Rids 



Send me more information 
about the 
WISCONSIN CAREER 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Name 

Scliool_ 
Address 



City/State/Zip 
Phone 
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^ SQQUBia aQ[F(DQ[it]ia?D(DQ S^HGQ 
ITniTersity of Visconsin-Madison 
1025 Johnson, 1078 Ed. Sciences Bldg. 
Hadison^VI 53706 

Ph one: (608)263-2725 



Poll Owtet Mi 
MlMMr 
ItalWMmil 




Wisconsin Career Information System 

1078 Educational Sciences Unit I 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin S3706 
Tel: (608) 263-2725 



Post Offlct WM 
Not Ooiw 
Ita8 Wmioyt 




Wisconsin Career Information System 

1078 Educational Sciences Unit I 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison* Wisconsin 53706 
Tel: (608) 263-2725 



PiMt 
HOI UOHm 

Mas Wltfiout 
Posti^ 




Wisconsin Career Information System 

1078 EducaiioMt Sciences Unit t 
I02S West Johnson Street 
Midison. Wisconsin S3706 
Tel: (C08) 2«3-2725 



ERIC 
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Appendix 




Annotated Guide to Using WCLS Materials 
for Occupational and Educational Information 



Thii Appendix reprodncet the m^ority ot the Shown here are immple pagea taken from the 

content! of the Wkiconim Career Mormation OCCUPATIONS HANDBOOK and EDUCA- 

System publication, OCCUPATIONS DIGEST, TION HANDBOOK. Some explanatory annota^ 

OCCUPATIONS & EDUCATION HAND- tions have been placed on the lamples, also. 
BOOKS: An Annotated Guide. 
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^ iJigH-orfcj ^ ""^teptR^. 1240-1250A 




1240 

Purchasing Managers 

Purchaitng manageri •nd eoordtnaie 
bu\int acitvinrs for a ttore or company. They 
lupmiM the work of buyers, purchatins 
officert, and other workeri who ord«r and buy 
maieriab, pkoducti, or lervicci needed by the 
store or company. These Hems may be Lccdcd 
for oprratioos in a business or as mcrcfaandiic 10 
be resold in a store. Purchasini manaiers also 
reviem purchase orden and requcsu, dadde the 
amoum of goods to be stocked, set prices for 
goods, and set up comracu with supply houses. 
These jobs fcmtaUy involve • standard 9(M0 
hour work week. Some jobs may rcquife some 
buying trips and overtime. 

Work locations Include shiplines, retail 
companies, and manufac;*]rers. 

Titles from the DICTIONARY OF OCXU* 
PATIONAL TITLES inchide: manager, 
procurement services; superintendent, 
commissary; manager, merchandise. 



••duioloemarhalai il 
MO Conyuim in liirOTaiMiMi rtiiMim 

sojofnct 

ISO CMMwcr iMirMte MmmXmmiH fCtM) 
SSID 



CMrLOVMCNT OCTLOOK IK WISCONSIN: 
Numhcf Enptoyttfifi IfSO. tJH 
Nuaibtr Exptntd to St ffapioyii to im mi avttUWc 
tJifcnt«Optiihi|%l9SO>l9IO MiivttlaMc 
Tku 11 a «Mn ocni^iiM la Wmmmmi. 

RCLATCD INFORM AHON : 
,_..Z-<^^XECUT|VE.ADMIN1STMTIVE.AND 

UOM^On t2!^0r manaoerul occupatioms 

£)Cal^#m^( ta/mPTiU » wm , m ipucahok hawdoook; 



KMC ail 



jpit tbUna m Ike -I Myl<iit Mm i iw wi imttch 

•Ekplonni CarMtk l9Yf iM 



1250 

Managers: Markettng 
AdvertisiDgt and Public 
Relations 



0 



People in these jobs manage marketing, sales, 
advertising, or public relations departmenu in 
businesses nnd other organizations, '^ey plan, 
organiie and direct departmental activities; 
train, supervise, and cvaluau staff; and deal 
with business and other groups to promote sales. 
They study sales records and prepare teporu. 
They work for advertising agcndcs, printing and 
publishing companies, fftail stores, utiltties, 
hospitals, insurance companies, and buge 
corporations. 

Titles from the DICTIONAKY OF OCCU- 
PATIONAL TITLES indude; manager, 
promotion; account executive; manager, public 
rclatioat* 

IMPSAVMCVT OtmjOOK IN W|S00fitr«: 
WiiwfccT li iptoitSia ifaS: MM 
Nunktr iMHMi M k« Implwyte b) IffO- Ml raM 
l«»«M<0> f iw si lW»lf» noiavtiMh 

Sec the following occupations for detailed 
Wisconsin-based information: 12S0A. 



S6Wt ^f^^^ OQQfdibwvS 




Pae fnlMc \ ttriaa« w piMes 

lOOOIXECUnVg. ApMINISnUTIVC AND 
MANAOtaiAiaCCUPATIONS 

r«r praarHM. M UKWATION H ANMOOa^ 

I SO MarkttMi U-yf • Aimc. Otsfw) 
ISI Mffctii w i C iw n iiilMi m iitf.yr. Aimc. I%ra» 

r«r MUqt MiMW. fM OHfCATION H ANDOOOK : 
SM aUSlNESS AND MANAGCMXNT 
44} Markftmt IdaMgMMM tMwdi 

100 COMMUNICATIONS 

wr - - 



rvTuntmpAcrorncHNOLOcv 

T» Itani tSotfi NthMtacin trraniM 1 
S00 C i i> i« u nf h rfW Ml M Piiw M i m 

SS2 teRfttMf -AaM l>n%ii fCAD) 

OCCUrATK>*ti AL DrSCIUrTfON: 
NMk ftlutMk MMltn alM tiM MrkfUOi pwMk 



hViMfU^ de$erM ivy 
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12S0A 



) tmt IMMNIMW Thf) TlHftllM'i 



•V aifett •fpBRMffM* < H CT<tf lilt kMt | . 

wwr imw MmM •ffrr riw fn W ic T*n MM* »«i 



Afin nfH< fflMNM MMMfm lM«t Mpii < 



.TV 



TV. m 



tftc ntN yf^aci tfeM win to <ih n fi< ill ito niM «y, 
nfiti pncff.witaiilttnilMlMMiMi 

CAO% ASTAGowAm AKTACO am av 

Tilt) •!«» flii|«y ««ck«f «Mi vmm. 
yftM>»tfh «tMi proftcii Thty atlay fimtam 
fnrht tM W IT); Ml Wtt liMt 

« bilt Htti*^ n clMllmfM«. k «M ilM to ■iwlM. 
Mf« w to n»uMt wtf w Uipi «MCftl|F w dMntmi 
Tto> My vari tk avmpt «f M ksm • ««ik wMm 
fm\ 1W> MMMto ifetew|iw|ltMa|r9i«iMit«i 



Pll*lK NiftMi M Bifttl HMlM) |lto ■■UnWH ■ 

Mtmtot m • piiMir nliuMt An 
fi*o at TV Mriam Ttoy anait 
ffaawMai M MMMfiiwai Miat. liiiawrtailMto 

fanicJariTZiricaii w Mm Ml Ml • 
ar !• ito paMHM af paUN 




Bvipiptn at vatoMMt warik h s aw timet aAMi aH tolpf iri 
M» nan ia • paMw iHwaaa Am aft • Mff aHiiuM ai 



>4»tnwiw| aiaami 
ai«mtiMt MtavM McaHvt 

Am A^CCMCVT ePt m W WMl ; 



Ttoy M> tofto m 



tocaM MM|fln> ilify aMMH) mwtn 



•iftt a toaaiit taa|t af 
h A ah* aMf nI la ton 

fflMiam. well « Iwipiiilt. 
a K 



r mtm la mm am af pafeto 



UaTMISAI Ml AKVn^niMIATION- 1 
|SiMl tolaty Bmv' US JWI 10 tW jWI p«* yM*j 



Ttort a aa 'MKiMit MlMy ' 1^ thai iR MMftn I 
•f ton aa i iato wi Mytofc laM 

inaaatt;tSSJ»icl»SJBi« pttyi 



MMWM af mpaaiMtot aa ito jak Matt tontftet mmy to 
■HM n iii HI topr awpaiaijat m pan al tto Mtoy al 
tottoi<fai4 patto iMmmi MaiaiiwM 

O^fSALl KATION AL OVTLOOI^i Pmm 
«'M» ito IWW af paato iilailiai «« mm^, ito aM fa* 
t aai toMM «lpaAaMly. Ttort «ai to twaat 



aaf aitof IMPLOVMCVT Ol^TlAOK W WMOOMtHK: 



Niriatoi fapMid t# to Bpialayva w IMO mi 
faptqtiOp Mmi m»im: MiavMlMt 



TIM li a ««nr I 



VMaM TtortiftbMlinatoaNfplaftaf 



lato far aitoi 
• aaaMUMfat 



tanlatot al 



tUMiw«toia«aMi 



lmanaf|t»Mr 



KCIOSAL WrOMM Alios 

(tot Raplaaal Map aa haei Caw) 



>Hiiaa l la l awaaiiaa it aai aoiMIt 



Crirupiiirilliiriiaiiif^^^^ 
»lflt:p.p.Ni 



•HaMaaffit •OuipMia>ilOiiilaat MaaOaafcH 



Vaat fmmt \m Marfcaiaii 
MaMi Onai. IfH 



Sunai Vaa* <^ MaitoiM^ I 
VmM Ely. MKtotI ■aian, NI 



Oft l«ksytfl^ 
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bfoten into 



High Technology Area 600 
Computers in Information 
Processing 

KELATCO WORK AREAS 

601 Computer Suppon Services 

602 Office: ClerictI 

603 Office: Minagemeni 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF ARE4 

we are changing from an induiiria] society lo 
an informaiion society. The amount of 
available information is increasing rapidly. 
Man>- occupations arc changing from material 
handling to information handling. Computers 
have made this transition possible. Computers 
can manipulate information with great speed 
and efficiency. The speed at which computers 
can store, sort, and change data makes them 
extremely useful in many occupations. 
^ Businesses are ysing computers to store 
information concerning products, marketing 
trends, client records, and company records. 
This allows businesses to process orders quicklv, 
analyze HnancUl trends, and increase the 
efficiency of office procedures. Schools arc 
using computers to store student information. 
pTocCM student applications, and grade exams. 
Schools are also using computers as learning 
tools at all levels of instruction. 

Computers are also used in various types of 
research. Information is stored on computers 
ind the data is analyzed to determine 
unrelated pieces of data have an>ihing in 
common. Computers can also organize data 
very quickly, making it possible for the 
researcher to work with large amoums of data. 

Because computers are changing the way 
many businesses operate, many workers will 
need to be retrained. They will need to be 
familiar with computer systems and be able to 
use them, whether or not they are directly 
employed in an information occupation. One of 
the most common uses of computers is in word 
processing. A word processor albwi the user to 
compose, organize, and edit text on a video 
display screen before the texi is printed on 
paper. This greatly increases the efficiency of 
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information processing. These devices are c8s> 
to use. and it takes comparatively Hnie time to 
learn operating procedures. 

Creaung graphics is another common use for 
computers. Graphic displays are cspeoall) 
useful in organizing visual prescniaiions. The 
computer program can arrange information so 
that it can be displayed or printed in picture 
form instead of text. 

This high technology area discusses three 
computer work areas. The 'Computer Support 
Smrices* work area examines electronics, sales 
and marketing, programming, equipment 
service, and uaining. The next area. 'Office: 
Clerical,* includes the use of computers by 
secretaries and librarians. The third area, 
'Office: Management.* discusses the 
application of computers in a business setting. 

[601 Computer Support Servic^ 
DCscRtrnoN .curkent status: 

Computer nipport icrvtcts include computer 
protrunmmi and vscr tducattoft Scrvicci abo mdu^c 
dntgn of computer hirdwarc tquiimcni. lurewvc 
■wmicnMcc, and iai«s. Salti mvolvct awrkctmi 
coRipuicr tfcvins and proraim. TcchainI 
ownmufiicMiofii abiltiv b cxtrtmti) imponaiM. 
SakspcfieM musi be aWc to nplam eocr.pmcr fvnatoiu 
to 1 «idc vanet) of diemi. both npencnctd and mw 
uen. 

DifTcreni computer apptictitons also mad to be 
ffxplatiiffd 10 dtcnii. These appltcaitoni range from 
cntcnainnittti lo buiiftCU..DirrcrCf)i appltciltoni raqutrc 
dtrfcrtni lypet of cqutpmem and proirami 

Oihef lypn of luppoM servicts involve repair of 
•quipmcnt and cusfomocd protrammmg for tedtviduaJ 
necdi. Services will also ladude eomultmg with users lo 
help expand ihc uits of computer lystcmi 

DCSCmPTION . rCTVllE: 

The demand for worktri In eempuur-nbtad 
occupations wriii increase. 

IMPACT ON* m*ORKCllS: 

Ai more organiuiions rely on computers, additional 
cempuicr-reUitd workers will be naadcd Software 
anttnccrs and proframmcrs wiU be naadad lo design and 
write eompuier programs. In gmcral, pretrammm wwk 
tedivMually on pretrami, while lofiware aMitwtn ««rk 
in teams le write more advanced and complex iy«cms of 
progrnms. In private industry, proframmcn ve called 
•Pon to do maintenance work on programs, mch a« 
modirymg an existing program to make h mofe effkieni. 
or to update a progrtm as the needs of a buimcis change. 

The demand for programmers may be ivnpercd by 
several icchnotogical advancements. Software ia bcmg 
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MgiNdiMiit'Mcrfrimdly.' TiMtii.liiiMiMmMry 
le have • compiMcr tackfiOMid lo mt it. Conpuier 
indoArin art ifdctifnint ee«np«Mtr aquipaicM (lurdwirt) 
10 Make h cnkr to profraiii. The ■itmory chipi of 
aiicrocompiNcn wUI kc aiodirMd lo mmkt k maim for 
cimeinm to MM iMf ow** toftwavf syMOM by Mriatinf 
toftthtf m% of •noi'COiitfvciOf cWpi. 

AnothCT coMptricr^nitiod ■!«■ wImtc workcre arc 
McM H tomuHim. Hnpk art aaaM lo tnarkci 
foft laraff aod/or taformaiioo procfMli^ mnkn to otbcrs. 
Software tfwftopoiw M and irhnii^ k m taportam 
faidwtry . N<m ocaipattoM mi >MitnaMii art atriiag to 
ihr lenvbarf trta. Ooe MOipaiioo ii a 'aofiwarc 
attrthcr.* TIhk worhaw awtai iMivtiloili aod >mlwini 
in tecmlaint ikc a p y pf r ia i i aoflwart for iMr 
conpgtin. TaduUcal toaanmaicaiioa tMl b art m y 
Inponani. Soiof lartt cofyoraUoM iMvt dapaitflMHt 
ilM tvalvaif tefNwt. Softwift iiiicioriti caialoi 
tkouiaiid* of protram. Ttat #racloito mm be 
protfueid and MriMMd. NawcaaputeHUatdaiabait 



p Ki lapw M it to Mi mmk ana ort iipniii fcart a 
■njor atraci n Ike f a^atil n otrapailaai MM Ib WdS. 
At iMi Utof . II Ii «ffinili 10 pfMid kaw ««ld^ 4 



1260A DauBucAdminiftratort 

1633A EtectricalEngincert 

1636 OnaputcrEngineert 

1712A Computer System Aoilyttt 

3970A Cdinputcr Progrtmmcrt 

6153A Computer Repitrm 



I»2 Office: Ocrktl 



•onwart laardMi have ap tn iJ. 
Mbicriptioofiaiohavtaceawioaieftwaff tfaubaic. (A 
data bate ii a coHaciieo of tilatid iafonMiioii ofSuM 
for aa»y accm aad pfocaiio|.) 

InM^ wn be a crWcd ladi ip the mm yaort. 
The traiaiai wM bt pro^dad by Mny difhitM i 
hardware aod a^ware 



in-houte traloipi prcfranh pobbr aod private achoob 
and tmlvcnitlci. aad cotiMihamft. fHbUc idMol eyMttm to 
■lany itaiet ate refairini ceioptwer llMtacy at a 
prereguitiie for hi|h ichool gradiiaiioo. 

SKILLS AND OCKJPETCNGBSi 

Wurkera to compiMer Mppon aarvicai mut have a 
iiront technical kaowledp t e^cotapmeri. They alio BtHi 
have the ability to commialcoie with thoic who oae the 
f^quipment or programi. Technical ooouniMlcatiOfi 
abilitin vritt become tocraaiintly hnponam. 

KEratCNCCS: 
*A Look toio Conpuier Careen* 
American Faderaiioo of laformatioo Proentins 

Societiet 

Arltotlon.VA 22)01 

American Society far Inf omaiioo Science 
WaihintiOft.D.C. 30036 

'Cbmpoter Careers: The CMnpleie Pocket Guide to 
America's Faiieit Growing Job Market* 
Sun Paatnret . Inc. 
CMIt.CA tl007 

Information Indintry AmodaiioA 
Waihii«iaii.D.C. 20003 

*Yottr Career to Pau Pioe m in t * 

Data Proccttine Manaiemet Atoodotion 

Park Ridpe.lt 60061 

was OCCUPATIONS j^mam: 



MBOUPTION •CUBUNTCTATVS: 



lof daiaiiv«hNbleto« _ 
turn data toio tmable kifoiMlan. Awoedf 
have the giaaiaM efTod m chapgtai the acwpaiian of 
iicreiafy or typlei. A wovd prooaiMr It ritoilar lo a 
typewriter. It to a tnlcfocetopnter with aoflwart thai can 
1. ^adfoiJcatly Mate etiofa* dace holm lafi 




proeamad to • 
h«the 

oaiNers* ^Hforfcefi 
aufrtoayworhto 



It to w ipe fl or to a typewriter when wrMng aod 



DEsaiipnoN^Fvnnic: 

A mntefkime covpoier to a hrfe t 
Nratanb ceananed to h by at ' 
The aaiiiw awanwi of t 
■ainfiMM «t emcfod by < 
lemunalft* Sosm tnoy work at c 
amy have fhalb to work i ch ida lit . I 
their hoirt, aatoj the t 
coaipirter to the office. 

Cdatpotcre can provide aa elictrpaic aMB Qfitam. Thai 
ii. a coaipoicr aeiwark caa be«tod to write, aaad. and 
laeeivi Memaaci or totten. laniid-af tahlai eevwal dayt 
to icad aad lawelve mail, h caa take ohhr a fwu ■imaii. 

Compvteitoaiioa wH have teveial effacu oa Ibrartoi. 
There ariu be amee oaaiialiaad. dtorad caialaitoa iyneaM. 
direct cu in waer acrtm to aa-toit teradnahi aad I 
Me of dnu baiei for on Mae iitrrhei. TW an Mae i 
to bi b lio s r ap hi c data wH 



IMrACTONWOMCnS! 

By 3010. Bbrariaai wSI ao toaan 
workrooait. TMi peacadare vH be 
coaipater to an afflc e. to the Ibiary. 
Sbrartom wfll warh m home, 
desired y a paeticalar aMr cr < 



a^lacid by t 



SKILLS AND COhlPmNCnS: 

Word procamii^ delli aad the abitoy to am t 
wOlbefoaaired. 

W aSOCCUPA TIOWSAmCTED; 

DfvclnpaMaii to tbhi woeb amn me capecied 



•ahavea 
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ifftiw*? W ^««hP¥il prt)^n*Vv$ 



PROGRAMS 

1S0-1S3 

ISOMarkfftlnKaytv 
modale degree) 

OCSCWmOK OrVKOGIUM: 

MarkMliii pii3§nm ivtlii «i4ivUiiah le 
work M bufm iM tcMm In m h olna l * or 
•mil « n M U> imt». yhtt Mtd lo 

4vitT1lliM wiMlllff VOriOM Uotfk of 

Mcrttendne ore ovoHoMc in wrfickni 
ioMiiiy mi iMvf ivfricltM iPPMl 10 tffU 
ftpWr tmi pfofitaWy. toytn/icnfTt 



prim, m MfkMp prtoti ('or 
MOiiHoin nock, Mtf Mprich 

cotmsct: 

CoofMt Moy Mjtft norfc H hn il 
NituiMMlilp. W i^otM Mill, liyout 
Initrtag. vtr^ 
odvtnWni. ^Omu hw, crttfii, 



•CMOOUC'iraUNC paocaiAM: 

BOtf /OV Mil I HKf 4NlcV toy ttitt KllOOlft*) 

SSSitMioo 2pic|M«il»ook« 
IIOliockliot^kTMiMkti 

Iotikwt»Jiiwivttk 
tf2FooVi«tvTtdMkil 

lnli«t>-App hi oti 

ImhMt-OiMiotli 
IM Ooimy TcMtl loiiiiiMt-Kfliioilu 
IVSCMmyTtdk'OGOl Imtiloic-IUclnc 
196 C«t»« jr TtdMiMl iMtitoie^khora 
muknkorfTtcHnkol 

loMiiMfl«Clc«floiid 
IMMtd-SinffTMhiMcal 

loMlmic-WiicooiiA Rapidi 
a06 MortHif Hrk Tfchnical 

iMiitMt-Foiid <u Uc 
301 Mortiiic fork Tidmicol 

iMtiivieoWflU icnd 
)09 NKoki CoHcfe 4 Ttdmlctl 

210 North CtMral TtcHotetl 

Imiiittit-Wainou 
312 NonlMoti WttCOMla TcclMtetl 

lmtkMt<Sr«« Bay 
2IS SowlmfU WMcooito Vocational 

Ttchokat lMthon» r a i ialiiiort 

211 DiMrkt OwTadMikat loMhiMC-Eau 

Clakf 

217 Madison Aria Tirtwicol 

CotkfcMadiMn 
219 MadiMO Area TadMical 

CoHcff*Wat(fio«yn 
221 Wntttn Wuconiin TacMcal 

ImtHytr-LoCroue 
Xf4 WlMontin IndiaoMad TacMcal 

Iniihylc-IUcr Lake 
223 Wucomin lntfmnliiid Tadmical 

Inuiivtff Svpcrier 
2i« Madiiofl Area Tedmicai 
^ CoHfte-fonate 



2J0Mil«aakee 

CodCfe 
211 Milvaukee 

conv 

273KockeucrO 

27S InmMitlftO 
OroveHcM 
2TyBa)rdeNocC 



27t 



iSi 151 

and wm^ 




eeliciion, and faiMan 



Calh i r I m nata 



OnniNCMOGKAM: 
(barf peoitMa teitpttoo, hmuk 
and /or N«e M)r dtffee lar ttaae Mftoob.) 

SS Sirattao M^e-Mttwaokoe 
IfOilackKawkTaclNiical 
InMhvteJmctvttli 
l92FeaVaDr>Ta(lMMcal 



lniiiiwie*fa eia 



299Uke«ood 

CoH^Wk 
IMNonoaadaleC MMMiniiy 
CoSe9e*Moi nriofionMN 



MarketimCoti ww icttloM 
(2-ycar anodatc dcfrte) 

train »of!SttoMyBSiii^ 



iMOatenay TacMaat laoJme Kanoeha 
201 MUwaoUc Ana Tartmieol 

CiBm IHh^kae 
201 Moraine M TocMcal 
hmimieranddnUc 
212 NonkaaM WacoMtaTocMeat 

taMlmicOfaeii Bay 
2tS SoMlHftOM Wiioor.ila VaewlaH 
TaMcal lMtlt«ie-FaM*nore 
2I« Diiuki One TadMial Iaiiliffe4nn 
CWrt 

217 MadHon Ana TocMeal 



Tkey My take ad% e niiln| ordert. write 
copy, develop prapUc dii^y an, and 

OOUMES: 

Caorw any loclode niet, Markctlnf • 
•d«enliing, prapMct, copy wriilni. \1iua! 
nMTdMndniinf, fcaihieii la«, aceowmint, 
and adwertiiii^ piodocrioo tac fcni ^iiet. 

•CHOouomit iycytpc i uM; 

CCanct prapMn deeeilpllon, omnma, 
and /or «t any dWet for m t m nfcaal i .) 

201 Milwaiikee Ana Tcduiical 

Cotkie-Mitmavkce 
2? ? Nonheait Wncootin Tedmicai 

InHitate-Orccn Ba) 



152Markctfaig-FBsUon 
McrdmAsfaig (2*ytar 
Bsscclate4egrec) 

DCSCWmOW OF PSOGIUM: 

Faihion nerdiandiirfi purdukc 
dothini for mail in taffideni quantity 
and with mmcint appeal lo tell rapidl) 
and profitably. They aiMu Mrchandiu 
quality. Mfoilate prim, lei Mrku.^ 
pnm for male, maimala ttock » ond help 
with ad«enlilnt. 

OOUKfCS: 

Courm M) indnde narkning, deiign, 
adveniufif, MleimantMp, faihion 
induktrm. Nninrst Mih, ciedN. doihing 



221 Wamm WlMMlnTadHM 

MnHO-UCiMe 
22S WiMOoiki tadionhcad TMnrical 

Inniwn S ap e rioi 
231 roirlclaSienaaGtfeerOaBiieMd 

FimrtilHlBli— I Milwakae 

372 BoehetMr CamMnky 

— ^ — ■ — ^— 

3TJIn - 

OroveHdilHiMN 
2M Dakota CoMRy n*"1 ftaiininm MN 
217 Duhnh Vomlaoaiqartnical 

School-DMiiiiliMN 
2W Faihion ImikMc of 

America-SotttlificldMI 
2M Uktwood COnunoaiiy 

ipottepe-Whiic Bear Uke MN 
l06IU^oUiporDeiign.CWc^ IL 



153Markct|M.MiiitriaI 
O-ytar assoc. icgrtc) 

KscRtmoK or mciuM: 

lodnurial Mrfcollai programi traia 
indt^-idttdt kIio epadalue in tfaMfctrini 
loodft from Maufnciarm to wholetalera 
and dittribMort. 



COUMCS: 
Courm 



MTketim, 
adveniiing, 
data pro c eitli^, pafcBatii^. oad 

scsoontiag 

(Caori peopnai dneilpalna, ooontt« 
and /or ikto My differ far IBimmOi ill. ) 
IMBIackhawk Tedmicai 
Inuiiute-Janetville 
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SIO MLIOIOUS AmiiATicm 
SM No ftMMi •miiMioti 
•0^ ADMISSIONS INFOKMATION 
iM SpccM MUi wktr ikM SAT or ACT 



SI I DEADLINES FOR FKESHMEN 

ENmiNOINTHEFALL 
SISNoMNnt 
SI7 ACCREDITATION 
Ml AcntMky ite AaiodMion pf 

lltfcpffKAtftt ScSOOll Sntf C#IIC!MS 

«}S FINANCIAL AIDS 

SS7 Sdml •TtoiMiftl CiSitr Work 

Sw^ FicyiMi 
SIS SckoQl •ffm ite Fiii Ormi 
SM Sdioel pirm SMppkiMMl 

EittcaiiOMi OypMiiMiiiy Grant 



MO School •fftn Un O mt m mt Sm^rn; 
Lcm 

S4 1 SdMOl off m NMioMi Dtowi SiMimi 
Lmh 

si; Sckool ofTcn FLUS Low Pratram 
S4S School ii ippfO«o< for iraiali« of 

«fifffaM.TIilc9S 
730CALENDAII FLAN OF SCHOOL 
7S3Qiioncr 

SIO FLACEMENTKR VICE 
Ml FloCOIMM Nnfitt ofVRotf 
•W TOT AL ENROLLMENT OF 

SCHOOL 
SM Total 11 ■ ■ ■ iM 100 0 W l 
flO LOCATION OF SCHOOL 
fl4Rtiloo4: L«OMW«SEMCIoirt 

Atoo 



fl«Rt|riofiS: Superior oMNonlraoM 
Ar« 

FROCIUMSOrnVDY 
140 DISTRIRUTI VE EDUCATION 
I4S Foihioo Rfftaihiv (1^. DipliM) 
170 OFFICE EDUCATION 
172 AccoMttiot f >*yr. Amoc. D«r«t) 
302 AtfmmlMrattvt AM/Socnioriil Q-yt. 

Amoc. P h i h ) 
214 Compurtr FrajiiaMoioi 
440 CONnNUlNO EDUCATION P9R 

SKIU UFORADINO OR JOB 

ENHANCEMENT 

4471 
4SSI 



CENOUL INFOHM AT10M 



304NonMw4dfConmi«yCoactc'l1>«H 15 OTi eMl<Yle flf « 4Qer0b^ 
• JofA5atf4 'm AMMNpoH^ 



Two>y«tr CDOMMMlty Colcft 



of 1k 



flOO Fiaocn A«*. S Hooviosion. MN 
55431 

sis-uomo 

itoSchMl) 
NorvMMSsIt CoflHBooliy CoNioc it o 



SSOTYPE OP SCHOOL 
SSI F'oMic 

n PROGRAM LEADS TO: 
S74Auodoit4iSffC 
500 RELKUOUS AFFILIATION 
504Noi«N|io«»afflMoo 
515 RESIDENCE 
5U CiiSiitwHoil 
5flM4Miyo(i 



«M SdMot offtn tti FM Orwi 
SM Sdwol orrtn SopplMMMl 

F^miwl Ojpaii wlij Orooi 
S40$cliool«(fenilHOMraiHSSra* 



Uw Ivfctt of Mmhmmu*! 10 tiiwynti> 
coOcts. Ii MiroN* man i»m S.0OO 
•loitmi. Soili to Sir f«nii« 
SrofrMM. TM mImoI ofNn Mm fkn i«o 
yton of coRis* m iSiM i i pliooim le 
coMplitt 0 hocMor*! Strtt^ TWic 
•mSnNs c o mp l in ilw Sterol oru ftasic 
' lo^okHHou aoS iW srt««jot 
II ■■ w iiory to MMT ihtlr 
. _r of coRcic. to oMiiioo. 
NorteSoic offm ■ vorlny of oot oruio 
yoor corttf progrMH ihoi ovt Sci«m4 io 
SroviSr practic43 iraMni tod JeS 
ploctMcot Upon oomplciloii of ilic 
i— . F^TMi Tlic A.A . A^^. aoi A.S. 
4teovict ort (TMNoS > 

bptdM TiMo* nS Pott. NS4SS : 

FolMloM iwiloA ii SUM ptr ytor 
Coii»SS4.50pncnS)2. 

FsflSff taf ofsoMotti 

For fortlicr loforwuloo. «ril or vriie 
iteASniulomOfnci. 

INSTTrVnON'AL 
CHARACTOUSnCS 



100 ADMISSIONS INFORMATION 
•OINoMrtwylnS pr toriooSw i i il o ii 
fOS TOEFL (M Of ElVlWk/For 

LanoMS>) MfoM RMtnioi*! 

ttoScou 
OVT CMi aoy beiMo for 

pou-MooSvy ImI vpork lo Mt^i 



S4I ScM off^ NmM Otoon SmSm 

LOOR 

S43 SdMo) oflm PLUS Uon PragroMi 
S41 School ii oppr*«oS iir ttiMi« of 

«ticriM.TMcM 
S4S School orrmNr^ I 



«4| Aihlttic KholinMpi ovoBoUc for 
♦41 Aihtoic irhiliiihip Iilli for 



430 Ob 



■ooMmi 



OOOFmhomii 

fon 

SIOTroMfffii __ 

ihmhifott 
Sll DEADUNES FOR FRESHMEN 

ENTERING INTHEFALL 
SIS AppbcMieoiflOT AooiM I of the 



off^pon..^.., 

SSS SchooNferi taSiOR SliiSoH 

A«.L.^ -> 



SI7 ACCREDITATION 
Sit AccroiHii hy the Norlh C«Mral 
Amoc of COtiin Mi SMoSory 




Sll ArcnOliiOhythi WlMtf Li^Mi 
twNonh^AihtStMiRoMO^f 



SM AocioSii oS^th o O Mioi l l lii oo 
ARM HcOkh BSomioo A 
AcdcShoiiMilCAHEA) 

SIS FINANaAL AIDS 

SHSpwiol ^miR ihl notfiSiM of 
CMiihk ^cponoMott/prosMM 

SS7 School off^ FiSiiil CoRm Wort 
SmSyproomii 



054 Sch ocjl •fl^ Ml oow m S SoBo i iBoi l 

R4dprociiy AoHMOMM 
000 TRANSFER TO H lOHER 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS OR 

KHOOU 
OOlHolforMttomii 

ferMihtrid 
OttHiirorMrtc 

MMloM f^ Mohcr oSocMioo 
005 SPECIAL SER VMS FOR 

FORICON STUDENTS 
007 CtefM III EiNlR* « 0 IMsa 

iMiguipciviiMi 
070 SPEOAL PROGRAMS AND 

OPTIONS POR STUDY 
STIOff-i 
S72I 

S7SI 

OH ShoW'Torw owlihopi or 
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Ml iwrriiiripliiitri trliwiipirtniiiml 

MO ASSESSMENT OF PRIOR 

LEARNINO 
M2 DtftruMMtl CUM 
<MCLEP<Cilli«tLt«clEil 
MS ACE (iMWt » cvtlMMtcii of 

MvcHiM wy wi w c w to Bilhary) 
mSERVICESAVAILAiU 

101 FwMlCMMHi^Mrvtor 

102 Cirm MiiMtMC «M«r for 



W Sni4y tMOi wurkilnpi 
no STUDCNT AFFAIRS 
ni Siwiintlnttto iirlilM Mrtiwi of 
tctool poNdn/prafrMu 

7aasiii4iM| 




>aCliwrlMili» 
l49Cbonl|toiipi 

TSO Culitiral acUvliiii (cnnm, ptoyi. ar 

TS2MMii« 
TSJOraoM 

TSSOcnptiieMlcMt 

OlS HANDtCAmOSKRVICCS 

AVAILABLE 
•MFrogfant r«r Iwtrii^ haptlrrt 
047 FratrMii for inf niiimi 
OM Pratnmi for Mwi ««dcMs 
OH Protnmi for noMIHy-taipaintf 



STONobtrritnlot 
MMiaitferli 

Oao FLACEMENT SERVICE 

111 Ftftctnww MTvkf •TTtrvd 

nSSFONSORSHIF 

007 Sdiool Ml i9 9m t otti ^ aiuon. 

•uociMion, or conuMny 
090 TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF 

SCHOOL 



09S Toitl fforollMm S000>l0m 
900 SIZE OF OTY IN WHICH 

SCHOOL IS LOCATED 
90} In mtiwm tim diy (30^250.000] 
f 10 LOCATION OF SCHOOL 
fl4Rctiofi4. UOoneoMEmiClttrc 

Area 

flORctiooi: SdOcrioroMNonlMi 
Arta 

moGiuMsornvDv 

M HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
M DfMKl AniMiM (l«yr. Diptaoa) 
«7DcMolHy|iniHO-yr.Auec Dcrw) 
74 Matfkil AuttUM (I.yr. D»lomi) 
71 NurstafTidMinl. R N . a-yr Amoc 

Dctrtv) 
100 HOME ECONOMICS A 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 
1 1 1 DicMiK Ttdwidto O^yr > Ahoc . 

OcTM) 

140 DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
144 hm^Huiky Miinwwot 0-yr> 

Amoc. Dnm) 
l47Hotfl/MoMrMM 

Auoc. Doirar) 
I^MarfcfiiM Q-ft- AMC. t^ttm) 
l*/DifiriWih«E4MMio«.Oilier 
I9S hhM Oak» MiO Mii^MHH 

Q'ft. Amoc. Dtrtt) 
aOS Stmlariol Sdcnct-Lioil C^yr. 

Amoc. Dc|nt) 
304 SccTflionfll SclnicC"Mc4iod 0*yf > 

Amoc. Oartt) 

314 CMRPUICF PfOffMROlklll 

330 TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 
3*3 Driftlt Mtchcmcol (l-yr. Diplooia) 
9)7 poHctSdcoccO-yr* Amoc Dcrtc) 
m Ttduikil Ei«lMfrtat-Mcdi«iiiwl 

(3<yr>AM0c.0cr«t> 
SM MMwfKtorii^ Ei^iMCrini 

TacHiilcla«(3^. Amoc Degree) 
no MISCEU ANEOUS PROGRAMS 
JflColkrPwalM 

4)0 DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 
4)2 General EdycutOMl Deve l op mem 
fCED) 

440 CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR 



Qr 



SKP* UPGRADINOORIOB 

E KEMENT 
441 Accx M$ 
443AllietfMaolih 
4471 

44IBMlMMAOmcc 

449 C^oipolflf TadioolQoy 
453 Cooonhi^ A SocW SanicM 
4S4Etfyc«loo 
4S9H«tMi 

461 Lotor A liitfMtrW RMooi 
410 Rati EMMt 
474 VnoalA P Hflo fl^ Am 
475SMIIUwra0h^orJo>Bitii— Ml, 

OlMr 

ALTEJINATIVE raOGBAMS 
140 Hotphality Mm^mv O-n. 

Amc. Ovfrat) 
147 Hotat/MoMl Mnijiii m Q.yr. 

Amoc. Di R t w ) 
ISOMwkciiotO'yr. Ahk. Dttm} 
107 DtofiNthe BioCMioo. Otter 
TlTrimpaiiinniWMiM 
)S7 Potee SciMMt 0-yr . AiMC. ItapH) 

ATHLETKMNnUMUIUL 

77)1 
7741 

77SBailififeon 
770Bo«Ui« 

700 OoM CooMry SUmft 
7t2FWd Hockey 
7UF0MMI 
706HM0boll 
7lt leeHKkey 
793 Paddle Teiwu 
TOSRooMlMI 

000 Soccer 

001 Sonkatl 
OOOTiMeTeMii 
007Tc*nb 
OOOVoHi^ 

ATHLETICS^NTIXSCaiOOL 
12) Baiebtll 
124 BtftkeiMl 
1)3 Football 
I)) Golf 



GENERAL INFOIKM AT10N 
Ray Colletc of Deugn 
Pnvaic Two-year Collcgf 

IjocmIoii: 

4MN Michigan Ave Oiic^.lL i06M 
)t3*30O.))00 



306 Ray CoNcf € of Detign 
QOcigo 



IM^Mf SdMol Slfe^lte <Pr»«|M h 

idcd tn If ii. Ray College of Daygn 
OH«Tf ipecialiMd programi preparing foi 
tmploymcni in tite odvertiufv. datign. 
and fa»kion MaMrkt. The MtcMirn 
Avenue Camfws, locaicd ai 064 N 
Miduian Ave . offers an AMociaie 



Degree of Apbcd Sdeaee la iMirior 
Deugn. CoMwiaaKatloa DMlgn (nritli 
M^on ia IBwiraiion DmIvr, Atfvtniewg, 
PhoiotrapHy. Advtniiiog DHltn. or 
Faihion Mwiratloo). aad FmMoo 
MerchaadMMO C«rkli a Minor in Pailnun 
Ditplay) Tlie WoodficM OMBpm in 
SchaiiMbart off en AMOdHe Degrte 



63 

67 



PROGRAMS 

615-630 



lOSJ Purdue Uiiiv<mit)-W«si UFayviir 
IN 



616 American Indian Sevdin 

KSCaiPTION or PIOGRAM; 

Amtrmn Indian itydin troframi 
tKplotr ih« kittor>. ioctffi>. poiiiin, 
ruhurr. and tconomict of Amtricaii 
Indiani. 

COi*RSCS: 

Counts iM> mdvdv tnwral Ktortl tni 
ceunct. Miliropolof), AMcrican IMiaii 
laitfuafcs and IHtrMMrt. tconomict, 
tMr«P>t>. luHOT), wttk. political 

•ClCflCt. ieOOlO|> . llNMtT, nd *MM. 

fCHOOU OmnKC PMWaAM: 
<CMrt 9ro|faai iii w Ipll M . toonn. 
tmi/m iWt — > dUttf tm mtm wfcaifc.) 

346 Nonlilaiid CoUtfc- AiUMd 
IM Auitburi CoHtfe^MiiMiiMOhi MK 
no Btmidit Siatr IMvtnfty-annidii MN 
fOOCoHtft ofSi Sctetanka-Duhitli MN 
9J4 St Olaf CeUkir-NonlifWd MN 
»44 Univffihyof Mmowm-TwtoCtem 



617Kispanic.An€rkan 
Studies 

DcscwpnoN or PROCIUM: 

HispaAic-Amcrkan Mudm prorms 
rxptotr lilt knkory, ioaci>. poliiia, 
cuhurr. and •caMNnm of 
Hupamc-Amtricast. 

COURSU: 

Courm ma) mdudc ftncral KWral ant 
cottrm. aniMopolaty. Spanish, 
comparative bieraiurt. aconomics, 
|«or«^))>. dittonr. anisic, poliiicat. 
scitnat. iodolo|> . tUtaier. and drama 

iCHoou orraiiNC PKOCIUM : 
iUati ptagffaa 
aad/ar iMt ■«> dtfNv far *cst I 

S«4 Universii) of WMComin-Ma 
tJ4 Si OUf CoUkte-NonlirMdJflN 
9*4 Univ«fsti> orMmattou-liMn CMies 
10)2 Indiana Utttvfrtity*aio9iMi«ien IS 



618 Jewlsli Studies 
DcscwpnoN or pnociUM: 

ie«-ish uttdm proframi explore ihc 
ittsior>. ledci), politics, cvhure. and 
ceonomirs of the Jewish people 

coimscs: 

Cowrses may indode prntral liheral art» 
course*, anthropology. Hetore« lanfuaie 
and bieraiure. aconomics. fioffraphv, 
hisiory. pMisK. pohiical acience, 
•ociolofy.thaater.aBdirama. 

icMoouormtMSPnoGaAMt 




J.I 

SM Universny or WiHoaito-MadNOo 
9M Unhwshy of WiKOMlii'Milmaukar 
«)> OtPaal UnivmiDCiyc^o IL 
170 IMversiry of MtekiiaiH Ana Ar^ 

Ml 

914 Hamlioe Co«cte<Si Paul MN 

U» Universiiy ofMiMciou-Tnin Cities 

1032 ladiaaa Univeniiyaioominiton IN 



619E:tWcaBdAr«aStndics, 
Other 

ixsciuPTiON or PnOdUM: 

Those etlMic and area nodiei proruu 
aoi discMmd a l unl nw m taduded heit, 

tCNOOUOmMN^iPlKIGIUMr 
Oiaci peattwa i nt i| n laa. corns. 
Md/oe iMt aay emar tae itaie kMs.) 
91« Macalester CoNcie-Si PaaIMN 
fl4 Si Otof CotUcpe-NorthflaUMN 



630BMiMSsand 
^ManageMRt 

KsaupTioN or PnOCIUM: 

ausineu and m a n fl dtmrn i profruu 
tiplore tficiplcs thai prepare mdividuah 
for aciiviiin in plaiinii«. artanUhii. 
directini. and centroUmi hoslneu office 
systems and procedarcs. 



c\t\d 1250A of\ th« 



SCHOOUOPPCMMSPnOCaAM: 
4Cnc« pn ya m amHpHai 
and/oeMtmaydNfirfarnHaffiAoab.) 
r^S04 AKtrao Colltie-MilMkee 
SOiacMCMIiicBilpil 
S 10 Cardmal Striicli CalUpi Milnaaliee 
S 12 Carroll Coacpe-Waaktaha 
SI4 Otfth^ Caani Keaoiha 
Sli ConcorAa C aa in Mdw aafc ee 
ill E d pr wood C»ai>e. Ma < is en 
314 Uliilaad Caani thihai^i 



330 Manan CoOrte-Pand Ju Uc 
332 MarQuctie Univcnhy-Mihmiikee 
336 Milwaukee Sdkoel of 
Enyimcrinfhdihraokee 

340 Mount Mary Coam MMwtuhee 
342 h<oum Senario Cdllne Ladyimhh 
344 NKOiet ColNte k TirtMnlcgical 

InsiitmemhiBdandir 
344 NofthlandCalWir AiMaad 

341 Ripon CoMcffRipoo 
330Saini NoehenCoHnt DePHet 
332 Sliver Uke Caatpi Maalteoot 
334 Siranoo C aW ep e Mi t w a u k a s 

3M Uaivtraky of WiiUMia Iiy CWre 
3«0 Universky of WiNaMlo^kata aay 
3d2Unh>eriiiyafWiiBeMlii UQ»isie 
3*4 IMvfrtlcy ar WiastMMteaiaoo 
3d* Uahwilty of WfaroMia Milwaukee 
3M Uaivtraiiy of Wliaaarta Oihhuili 
370tjQiveniiyof 

^lecoaHn-Partiide Keaoaaa 
372 UnivcrtH) of Wiaaoaato-Platicville 
37« Umvertliy of Wiiniaeia aim Path 
3H Univenky of Wiiniia Ste^ 

Poini 
STtUaivenhyof 

U'ncomia-SioMi Mtamaaii 
310 Uaivtrahy of Wtiroanla lupiiiai 
3t2 UnivmHy of Wnaaorio-WMMwattr 
3»4UWC«He^aar•hao 
3M UW Ctaier aarroaCMmty-ake Uke 
3MU«'CeMct-P«idduUc 
390 UW CtMer-Fon VaHryMMwha 
392 U«' CflOMr-Maallowoc 

CoiMiiy*Maalio»oc 
3MU«*C«iiicr-MaraUMi 

CduMy-tVaoaau 
3H W Oamer-Martniiic 
3M um'CcMflr^lanhflaM/Wood 

CooMy 
«OOUWCtMer«icMMd 
d02 UW CtMer-aock Co«llt^lanelville 
«04UWtetcr.SlieWyta» 

CoMi-Sheteysw 
<06 im* ^^.Waihiacton 

County-Weii Bend 
MIUWCtMer.WaMkcslia 

Ctounty<Waufcesha 
«10 Vnerho CaOepe LaCroaee 
•MWiscoMhiLiillicran 

Coaepr-MiNvmikee 
«M Concordia Qritept-aiufr Forw IL 
i3t DePaul UnivtrHiyOiic^ IL 
d34 Ithnois InsUtMc Of 

TcdmototywOdMHolL 
«72 Lake FoTfu CMNpiXake roran 
«H Loyola Uaivcraay<hia«o 
«• MundcWnCoUaicOdeipo 
US Northern UNaok UnivaidiyMCalb 

IL 

104 Parks Coicie of St Louis 

Ua{«tniiy.Caiiakia IL 
flOtockfordCaaav^aochfartf |L 
732 Umveraityof 

IUinois*Urhon»OampBlpii IL 
7M Whcaton Coactc-Whaaiaa IL 



1^ 



04 

68 



74ICtorktC«ll99f .Dub««iic I A 
7S0 Cm C^k9»<Hv IUpi4i 
T70UruConite-|>MWqv« I A 
772 Lmkn CoOtff-Dtcorah lA 
7t4 Uiiivtni«) of Dwku^-DwbvqiN lA 
Ttl UfiimMty 9l l«wa-lo«a Cry I A 
192 Wankvri C«llct«-«1iverly lA 
UOCMI fcatfMffriiif tn^ MuMgcmmi 

lMlilvlt>nifM Ml 
•41 MidHMii SiMf Univtnic^EMt 

ISO Michltm TfckMlPtteal 

UiiMnliy.Houthion Ml 
IMNonlMfiiMidiitm 

Uiiivmft>-Mar4imit Ml 
IM NenlmMtf laHimif-MitotaM Ml 
170 UMhftniiy H Mlck^tn. Am Arbor 

Ml 

m AvtAwt Crtmt.MwMpDln MN 
MO ItaMil Stait U»i>trtii>.B(iaidit MN 
m 9nM CoU^r-Si Piul MN 
IN Tke CoUt|t Si CMJMmit-St Pmu 
MN 

fOO CMktt of Si SiliolMtici.Diilvih MN 
002 CoMtt* Saim Tmia.WlMM MN 
«04Collif»ofStiMTh«Ms-SiPMil MN 
001 CoMtriia CoHcf'-Si Faul MN 
f 12 Cmuvm AMylitti CMtaf-Si Ptttr 
MN 

f U HMiliiicC«llttt.Si Pwl MN 
f lOMMtfwtf CbUftr^Si Paul MN 
f 2« Nwikwtttfni Cotlitt-RMcvUlt MN 
f)2Si Mar>*iColl«|t-WtiioM 
040 Uiil«triify of MtMniMfDHhiih 
044 Univtriity 9t MinnnoiaTwte Ckkt 
Oi« WmoM SMit Uiilvfnii>.WiMM MN 
10)2 Indiana Urnvmiiy-Moeiiiliigion IN 
1032 furduc UiUvtr»ity-Wttt LaFaytttt 
IN 

lOM Uiii%criii> Of Noirt Damc-NMit 
DwncIN 



is 



631 Business A Manaf cment, 
Gmral 



DCSdMPnON or mOCRAM: 

ittiincu AMI tnrnt) aianagtmcni 
proftami ttuoy ihc promwt of 
Pttvctiaiinif. iclhng. •iid producini |Ood>. 
commodiiitk. and Mt%ien u «tn u 
prin.(|4f« or |ood orfaiUaaiion which help 
ingaimniaprerH 

COitSCS: 

CoMtM work may indudr accounitng. 
AMncf. narkctint, tconomics. 
Maaa»ciMni. a«d hittiMU orfaniiaiiofii 

iCHoou orroiiNG riioc JUM: 

<Caan pvtrwM tfH(i4p»»r^. cMrm. 
•iid/ariM9M> omn ifctw wOaak ) 

904 AivfTNo ColkttMihtaukct 
"oHfftf.ickHi 



S 10 Cardiiial Striich CMUffMOwaiikfc 
S 1 2 Carroll CoHape-Wattknha 

9 Ift Concordia C aS m Mihiaiikat 

9N Marian CaS m f aiid du Lac 

912 Marmmtc Uiii«tniiy^il»aukn 
940 Moom Mary Colli|*^il»«ykfc 
943 Moyni StMr«oCo»f|C.Lad>^h 
94» Nonhland CMir^ASiCd 
94fKyonCaWni Klpwi 
990 Saim Norhtn CaBa|t.Dc Nrc 
952 SiKvr Ukt CaMapf Maaii—oc 
994 Straiwn Ct^mXxtmwAm 
990 UnNmhy •rWiMMMMau Claire 
900 Unhvniiy WiMOMMcaen Ba> 
942 Unimiii> ofWiiBiMiaU Crane 
904 Ua*var»ttyf WIM— ifci MadUuw 
900 Umnky or WlMMiMdUwavkct 
iaUni»ertliyofWlirii|l Qglitoth 
972 Univen*!* Of Ht Boiin WattcvWc 
900UmK>miir>f W l i e oa ri a S y p t i i or 
912 IMrnihy WjMMAhWUwwaier 

010 VMcrho Oaii«i-UCioitt 
OI4WiKOuinL«lNran 

Collife*Md«oaUc 
OlOCOMordiaCeiilt-fthifrFttaH IL 
094 inMoli henkmcor 

Tffchnotafy-Chkito IL 
072 Uke Fortu CoB«e-Ukc Fortw 
OOt MiMddein Con^c^kicaio 
*H Northern Ittmoii IMvanhy-DcKalb 

IL 

704 Parks CoHiii«r Si LmU 

iMIvtnltyCalioUalL 
7a Clarke Colko^DaOv^w I A 
770 Leras CoDete-DiiOwtue I A 
772 Lwkcr CoUaot-Owerah I A 
710 Uaiimny of Paha M t PoOwqaf I A 
70IUni%mh>ontna-lowaCii) 1A 
190 M<hifan TfcMaikal 

Univcrtity-HoNthioaMI 
til Aufiburi CoUcpt*M(naiapelii MN 
190 Beimdji State Uatmuty-Oenudji MN 
192 iethel Collt|e>St Paul MN 
094 The Colleie of Si Cathcrine-St Paul 

MN 

903 CoOeie of Saini Tcreu Wmona MN 
004 Colkte of Saim TliOfnai*St Paul M N 
012 dnia^-M AdolplMi CoNite-Si Pcier 

MN 

920 Nonhmestem CoHeae-ltoieville MN 
933 St hUr\ t CoHetC' Winona 
046 Wmona State UnimiR> -Winona MN 
1032 Purdoe Uni%crMtrWcit l.aFa)-ette 
IN 



PROGRAMS 

630-632 

632Ac€Ottiitinf 

DCSaUPTIOK or PKOGlUM! 

AccouMlai proffraiM nMdy iIk 
pnoetplci. proeedurf». aad tlwary of 
or$aniiinf, saiiitaiai^, Ml Mdiiiiv 
boftincu nnlvitlai. 

COtHSCS; 

Accoiintiai aatort lale aaimai 1h 
finance and aecowntiiv. aaoMiMci, mt 
Maaaocment Oradnaiei aMy «Wi la oa 
an 19 take Ike Cmffiad PaWic 
AccMiniaiM>« 



SCHOOLS OrrEM««C PMKaUM: 
(Curt prapiaai Jiiulpi 
aad/ae MIt aay Mlat Oae *aae Hkaab.) 
SI2 CarraU CoNaff-WaakaAa 
9 14 Canlme Co»ao»4C9Miha 
9IOCaMordia Co»ap Milaanhae 
9Uldlnnwad rai||f Haiiiia 
924 1 akitand CWIm IlMOoipii 
912 Mar«aaitt IMvmHy-Mlhwakac 
540 Mount Mary Caine m* ankw 
542 Mount S en atio CaS ap e ta d y w aii h 
540 NortMand CMtafCnAated 
SSO Saim NarOen Calhcc<Dc Part 
552 SiNvr Uke CaiMt Martiai ai 
594 SiranonCaNr^Mhmkae 
9M Uniwwty •f WjiaiHa laa Qaire 
900 Unfvflfiliy Wh: MU-^Qnan Bay 
902 Unw>aHHyfW» , Baaaia U CiMie 
904 Uaivanky of Wnpawla Mai^iian 
900 UnivmHy nf WlijaHw Mdt*aakae 
5tt Univcnh) of WiMMto^Moih 
570Uni%«Tihynf 

Wiicontln*ParkiMe4Ceaoate 
572 Unimiit) WiMOMln-Plaiie^ilk 
974 Umvtrtit) nf WiicoMln-IUw Fatb 
570UaivtraiiyorWii 

500lAiWfiityofWii . 

503 Lini^mhy of Wteomtn.m'Wcraaier 

010 Vilcrto Call^.LaCrcaM 
OlOWncomtaLMlicran 

Colkge-Hihiinttkae 
OM DePaul IPnl tnit) Hiiraon IL 
OH LoyoU Uaimsit)<M^ 

011 Mundtlein CoH«e-Cliicato 

090 Nerthcra IHtooii Univtntty.DeKalb 
IL 

7ioltockrordCell«oe-ltocfctard IL 
7)2 UnUmityor 

IHinol».UftanaOMBapai|n IL 
741 Clarke Collete-Dvbyfnc lA 
770 Lorar CoHepe-DiiOii^ I A 
772 LMher CaNete-Dacocah lA 
70a Umvmlty nf Dahn^ne Pahtune I A 
7M Unt%ffrsiiy of lowa-lowa City I A 
792WanOur|CoHife*Wa«arlylA 
041 Michitan State Uni««niiy<BMu 

UntiniMI 
190 Michif an Technoloeicai 

Umvcrwiy-Notighton Ml 



ERIC 



66 



6.9 



SCHOOLSCOLLEGE 

504 



SCMAIvemoCoUegf 
MU»«ikee 



CCMJUL IISPORMATION 

AUrmoColtnc 

PmMCcnIlctr 



Iii-«MC.14JM 
Out-oT-tUtc S4JU 

FallAipliCMfMDMtfliM:|/| 
Ttiu Myirttf for A<whitcw> ACT. 
TOEFL 

AppTMimt Mttfiwi Scam or EMcriiti 



ACTCMaMtkt- 19 
FvrcMMait or Ftuhmni f«wi To^ Fif tN 
ofH^NSdMolCtatt • 

AhrffiieC«ic|cb a private f ikrf^ 
momt% y^hmt iptciahin Mim'. untt 
orirmttioii via ofr<aiiipu iiwaihiiw. 
aumawm af HwtfciH ptrf an; <4jict b> 
prafmiaaaH. tiMislvf OMatr caaatrtinf 
aatf lab focWitet. la aMkiaa la ii« focai 
ancaanrcanttat, ikteattttttimttt 
itv tl opwuai of aWtiiias an^wiai for 
pcrteaaraatfptoftMiaf»al|rowih The 
M>or aii4 Miner artai of Miitf) arc 
complMtd vHMa a Ktaral aru mnculum 
arfcidi ano«-f far iraaifT llniMMy . 



FaiUMflafoi 

ro(fanlMrlafaraiaiiaa.wHi»c «]| 
(coMcci) tiM iiraaar of ataMians ' . the 
abo«YaMrm. 

INSTITCnONAL 

CHARACTCIUtnCt 
10 LOCATION OF SCHOOL 
1 2 Raiiao 2 : Milwaokat aatf SaoilMMi 
Area 

10 SIZE OF OTY Oft TOWN I N 

^KICH COLLEGE IS LOCATED 

72 LacaiH h. a larft cky fowat IOO.O0C) 

•OUNOERGRAOUATE 
ENROLLMENT 

UlciwMaljOOO>l^ 

90An»oiMft 

•5 CONTROL 



91 FrUai^ control 

100 RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 

101 Norclifioaiafriliaiioii 

I to ADMISSION INFORMATION 

(FnariaaiaiiHioA) 
lUACTiireqiM 

1 1 S Ten of Ei«lnli M a fanifa laatwfft 
rrOEFL) le^airail far laitraatiaMi 



I II QvahfHtf »w$m% aMiai aflcr 

Hra pl ii tao of Jaaiar yaar of Itigh 

Khool (tarty aiailiiiaoi) 
I If CMtt aiay kc franiai far 

coHut Ifvfl ararit caiapliiatf ia 

M.S. 

iWTramftr oaM moiatf far prtviawi 

coHifiivark 
122 FrMlMwa aMtiatf ailMr llHfi ia IN 

fall 

m Traaiftr ii«4mi aimlittd 

1 24 Traashr tiaicau aMnad oUtfr than 

la Ike fan 

125 Earl) Msiaa plaa avaUaMc 
124 Ateiiuoaft tfcciiiaai BMdr OB a 



120 C a Hm mkt gtatriipricaH) tfivcrM 



121 CaMip* Mcki wl MOca lb divmc 

tia4cmkaa> 
IM AFPLICATION DEADLINE (For 

(tdltaMncMtriai ia iW fall) 
iff InwatM May 2 aad AacuM I of the 

yorofeairaace 

140 CALENDAR KAN OF THE 

COLLEGE 

141 Scmcitcr 

14$ Summir miion avaiUMc 

iMACCREDi^HriON 

l«l Accretfitad b> one of the COFA 

laiioaal oriaaiMtiont 
170 TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
172 Uheraiamaattcgc 
I CS Cattepe aha off^ OHOciate 4cireet 
200 RLilDENO POLICIES 
902 Rcti^'iel faciKtm for wei in 



20S RctMeok ^ituuiiea a ll aaa d auto 

oa/aear CMBCMii 
SOOFINANGALAID 
101 Orren FtM Catiete Warli.Siu4> 

Prggram 
302 Offers Pan Orami) 
20) Of fm Sappl i anaial EJacaiioaal 

Opponaohr Graati Frar am 
104 Of fen FaM Gaaraaiaerf Laan 



105 Offen FMeral Natioaal Di-tct 



906 Offen PLUS Laaa Fretram 
no SchalanMp fMidi available 
fpecificany for Wedi vadtai i 



II I No aihleiic icholanhipi avaUaMe for 

men 

114 Of f<campvi eaiploymcM available 

1 1 5 Of(er» f laaacial aitf to 4 

latftanstndeaii 
IIP Other fiaiac 
S20 ACADEMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

OF THE STUDENT DODY 
M4 Me«tan ACT Cooip beiwaea 17^ 
150 FRESHMEN ATTRITION 
9SI 0«er OO^ of IMHaaa laiarMi far a 

tecoadyaar 
ISS FACULTY 

IM More ihaa 10% oflhe fSacahy taU 

the ioctera t e <i y i t 
1S7 Mart thaa 7S% afihe fkcahy liaM 



MO SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND 

OPTIONS FOR STUDY 
Ml P r e w e ii cal program 
M2 Pre-4eacal prafram 
Ml Pre4aw prapram 
MS ladepcodeai aiady cewaet available 
Mt laterdndpliaary ar laiiriipMiiaMim 

cawntiofaioily 
Ml Pats/fail |ra4e aptlao 
170 Remed i al ar tmarial pe i r aau 
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[CAREER RESOURCES] i^t-fiKh be gsd 'u^6^mcl^\urvx 
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170 JOBS AND 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

PlVUSHEK/DISnUBUTOIt: 
CMibn#|t •oai Cmpuqr 
A4uh EAicwiMDiptnam 

N(« Vorli^HY 10106 

ftCSOiUCC DcsournoN: 
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ptoirMiu md 90 mitMr:\ vMco tcm 
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172 PACXMAKER 
VOCATIONAL READERS 

rViLISHEII^INSnUBVrOK: 
Corm Aidft,lr< 
•f 90 ImUm A^t,, Dcpi. V|4 
ChMMon.CA 91111 

RESOVRCC DCKilirnON: 

Tbttc ifc cofwr oricoMtf booki for 
nodiou «4ib wfTt fftodbig dHibittim 
Carm oppon«oiim bi lb o cc ap au o m 
laqmrtai Ihik or ao wadi i^ »kiy» and 
vbicb iptcial atadi wadia u bavt 
dcmoMiraifd rtit> cm la ccmd bi. arc 
pmcBiad. iaefc laaicr cooMaci a bif b 
bucrcu kvct j gn t n 7-12) aad a laadiai 
level brio* trade > wbb pbaiairipbi and 
liberaV>. Tare caMcnei arc aha cvaUable 
wMch coataiM word fornrord traaicriptt 
of ihc fkiloaal ■a rk» about carb 
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on each of tbc 44-9Cffe baatki. de^vtopint 
botb ipccd and caoiprcbcaiioa. 
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Tbc lef of icn readers k SI09.S0. 
aaiabcr ft 7MJ>. Tbc ir of reader 
casicttct ii 142 00. aoNibcr FE 1MH 
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Ibey received. 

OUnOUNC iNrOMIATtoN: 

Eacb proffram it UO.OO aad ibe cMire 
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Frier per cepy: M.QO 
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EXPLORATION SERIES 

rURUSHCII/DISTIUBUTOR: 
CcrfVf Aidf, ItK. 
9190 Liirbae A%c.. Dept. V M 
CbMi»onb.CA 91)11 

RRSOURCC DCSCMFTION: 
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ibccts arc provided far nedems alaod vitb 
rtiluatian sbeeis far l a acbc n . 

ORDOUNC INFORMATION: 
Tbe taaipliic kit of 22 cbmcrs iaclMdes 
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WITHOUT COLLEGE 

rtRUSHER/fMSTRItUTOR: 
Career Aids, hv 
•990 Larbac A«c.» Dspt . VI4 
Cbus«onb.CA 91)11 

RESOURCE DEICRIFTION: 

Ibis profram bipbbphu cifbi rcwardmi 
secatiooal fiddi «bicb do aoi retire a 
ceUcfc deffvc. Eaeb lab Mtnieai consms 
of t«« 20>miaMC caneitcs. aac dciaibcs 
the jobi bs daiieSt feipoinlbibtlci« and 
re«ards; aad ibr otbrr caMCitc dealt imb 
Ibe aimwde. tkitb. and ti a lalai re^ u iretf 
for tbat panicalar poiiiloa Tbe careers 
euaibMd arc paraaiedic (CX500I. 
broadcast tccbmcuM fCXSOi). iecreier> 
(CX302). caaipaicr pre ya ei n i ICXSOS). 
beaiMidan tCXSM). dcaiOi byticnisi 
(CX909). aaiaaioHvc MCbanic :CX906). 
aad paraprofeniaael Macbcr <CX907). 
The casicties iachide 3lvcly. *oa*tbe-iab* 
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176 I CAN BE 
ANYTHING 

AirnHMt: 
Joyce S. MMcbeQ 

rVRLISHER/IMSTRnUTOR: 

Tbe Collepc Boarrf 

tltSc%emhAvc. 

Nc« York. NY 10019 (1971) 

REIOl'RCE DESCRimONt 

TbK book d cici lb i i awre than 100 
careers for yoaai «oawn aad iMradtKes 
tbe cradal co m ldcraiiaa ^f a Kfe atvie for 
firls aad voMca. Seven aeleied ^acmoos 
anaKte each career. Tlie> arc: wbei tb^ 
work b Mic. «liai adaeailaa Is aecdrd. 
be« aMoy oaaica arc warn la ibe IWd. 
erbai ibe lalarlcs arc ike. faiere praipects 
far voMca. wbicb oaSmct aoard tbe aioet 
detMcs lo oraaicfi. aad orbere to obtain 
fvnbrr lafnraniioa. bAany pboios of 
f eiae l e workers ttkitiraic the CMire boak 
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Appendix 



Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model 



The fbUowing it a coadauad ravkw of 
the Wlaconiln Derdopmcntal Guidance 
Model, ft ihowa the fumuay lelaiionahip be- 
tween the Model and the aae of Labor Mar- 
ket Infermatioii and related reeoarcee aTiilabk 
throagh WCIS and oiher aoucee identified in 
this handbook. A complete Developniental 
Guidance Model pablication ii available from the 
Department of Public Lutmctkm. For purpcvee 
of linking the Dcmkpmental Guidance Compo- 
tenqr to labor market informationi we h«ve only 
presented the career/vocational portions of the 
model 

Devek^mental guidance, as a comprehen- 
sive K-12 program, k based on the belief that 
all children in all schools should participate in 
activities and instruction that wQl assist their 
optimal personal/social, career/vocatk>nal, and 
learning development. Devebpmental guidance 
differs from school guidance as we know it to- 
day in that it ii a specifici preventive program. 
It has definite goals and objectives that uss the 
counselor's skills and training in the daSwToom 
as an additional deliverjr pomt. ft also involves 
the entire school staff to reach aU children, in 
addition to those in difficulty or crisis. 

Developmental guidance is bassd on the con- 
cept that, as all children mature, they pass 
through identifiable devebpmental stages that 
are vital to ther growth as individuab. These 
stages can be anticq)ated. Thusi guidance activ- 
ities can facilitate heafthy devefepment of these 
needs before they become problems. In this 
maaneri children wiU be equipped to successfully 
deal with the process of personal/social devebp- 
ment, career/vocational development, and learn- 
ing devebpment as they mature. 

This systematic apfmach, called Wiscon- 
sin Devefepmental Guidance Model (WDOM) is 
based on the work of Havighurst, Maslow, 
icksoui Piaget, and others. It recognises that 
all pupils pass through specific developmental 
stages as they mature. What happens or fails 



to happen to children/adolescents devek>pmen- 
tal^ win determine life-long attitudes toward 
learning assist or deter the acqukition of skills, 
the attainment of career goab, and the evolu- 
tion of satisfrkctory attftudes toward self, society, 
family, and career. Knowing this, school guid* 
aace programs in 17\^sconsin must antkqpate the 
personal/social, carecr/vocatfenal, and learning 
needs of pupils. Theee must be addressed at 
each grade level and be structured to ensure 
that Uiese needs are met. Such an apimach 
stresses the prevention of problems by providing 
students with age ^>proiniate skills and informa- 
tkm thimgh instructbn, group interaction, and 
individual counseling. AU should be coordinated 
through the guidance program. 

Guidance as an artkulated program is the 
miyor responsibility of school counsebrs trained 
to meet the developmental needs of the matur- 
ing child. That training enables school coun- 
selors to have the knowledge and skills necessary 
to provide the unique service of counseling and 
to facilitate the systematfc delivery of a planned 
program that will assiit aU pupils in their devel- 
opment regardless of race, sex, exceptional edu- 
cational needs, econmuc status, or sise and lo- 
cation of school 
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Ms^or Developmental Areas 
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Level I Level II Level III 



Kom the WDGM Works 



Mi^r Developmental Areas. The WDGM 
focuMs on three nmior areas of student develop- 
ment Luming. PtrgonatfSoeial, and Careerf 
VoeaiionnL These are the types of functional 
life competencies each person must attain in 
order to learn, achieve academic success, and 
prepare for a satisfying and productive career 
(see graphic at left). 

Developmental Student Competencies. Spt- 
cific student competencies are listed under each 
m^ developmmtal area. The competencies 
represent basic skills eodi person should master 
hi order to deal effectively with daily life situa- 
tions. The con^etencies are listed across age 
and grade levels and are consistent with chil- 
dren's general phydeal and intellectual capabf !* 
ities at various stages. 

Delivery System. The WDGM incorporates 
counselors, parents, school staff; community 
members, and businefs/industry/labor represen- 
tatives into a guidance program delivery ^ 
tenu The WDOM suggests that the school dis- 
trict guidance program manager organise dis- 
trict resources to addrsss the greatest number of 
student needs. Guidance program organization 
and management strategies will be elaborated 
upon throughout the WDGM. 

Resource Organisation and Management 
Research and experience suggest that develop- 
mental guidance is more functional or less func- 
tional as levels of resource organisation and 
management rise or fall. Programs in which the 
counselor is the sole resource provider may be 
limited. Guidance programs which involve a 
variety of school staff as well as community/ 
business/labor/industry members are able to 
more efficiently help students atUin skills and 
competencies. The key to a successful program 
is organisation and management of guidance 
providers best suited to assist studento in 
achieving life skills and competencies. It is 
important to note that the levels of resource 
organisation and management described in the 
WDGM are cumulative. 
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K'12 Developmental 
Competencies 

DcvtlopiiMntal guidiuiM is iMsed on the pra- 
miM that, u all efaiUrMH nature, they pass 
throui^ varioos davalopmental stages vital to 
thalrgrowtii. Daring these stages, spedfie kinds 
of leaning and development most oceor to 
ensure opttmal pragrsss. 

The WDCOI provides a devekqmientally 
based deliveiy stmeture that qiana the K-12 
jraais and matehee student conqistMdee that 



must be nastersd with the delivery systems 
most appropriate for age> or grado-level gnmpe. 
Elementary aehool children respond w«U to situ- 
ations in which they Leant About and become 
aware M new thinp and ideaa. Theyalsoneed 
opportunities to asplove what they are leamins 
and to try out new things. Middle/Junior oigfa 
sehool-affsd children are reedy for CTnieraW- 
&V •ad •xpMrimentation as thqr cotttinus to ab- 
sorb new Ibeta and ideas. High school studenU 
need to A|y(r what thay have previously learned 
and to constantly move toward increased 
nnderstending end edditional knowledge. 



Developmental Stadent Competencies 
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Applying 
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Elementary School Student Competencies 



r 







Elementary 
School 


Understafiding 


Applying 



r 



Leaniing 

Understand the echool environment and 
¥^t it expected of ititdents. 
Understand strengths, abilities, and how to 
learn most effectively. 

Understand relationsh^ among ability, 
effort, and the quality of school addevement 
Understand how to assess learning needs 
and where and when to seek help. 
Understand the process of setting mean- 
ingful school achievement goals. 



^ 



Personal/Social 

Exhibit conflid^resolution skills with adulU 
and peers. 

Exhibit respect for individual freedoms and 
rights of self and others. 
Understand the eonsequenoes <tf actions for 
self and others. 

Understand the influence that physical, 
emotional, and intellectual behaviors have 
on one another. 

Be aware of own emoi^onal, physical, and 

intellectual development 

Learn to communicate with peers and adults 

in various home, school, and community 

settings. 

Exhibit positive attitudes toward school, 
(kmily, and self. 

Understand the concept of ongoing change in 
school, home, and community lives. 
Understand and respect differences among 
people's cultures, lifestyles, attitudes, and 
abilities. 



CareerA^ocational 



ERIC 
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Acquire knowledge about different occupa- 
tions and changing male/female roles. 
Become aware of personal interests and 
preferences. 

Learn how to cooperate and coexist with 
other? in work and play. 
Understand what it means to work and how 
school work relates to future plans. 
Become aware of %vorlds beyond the immedi- 
ate experience. ^ 
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Elementary School Career/Vocational Competencies 

SampU aetioUui are iUiutratioe only. Bach dittriet can u$e heal re$ource$, matericUt, and ideas. 



Competenciefl 


Levels of Resource ( 
and Management 

Counselors 


Drganization 

Counselors 
School Staff 


Counselors 
+ 

Sohool Staff 
+ 

Parents 
+ 

Community 
+ 

Business/Industry 


•Acfiiirt knowl^ 

tdgtabouidif^ 

fkrtfUoceupfL^ 

tionf and change 

ingmaU/femaU 

rol€$. 


Provide ooeupetional 
infonnation tobe used by 
all teachers as a 
daisroom resource. 


Coordinate efforts to have 
a variety of people speak 
to classes about their 
nontradttional 
occupations. 


Provide mentorships for 
students who are inter- 
ested in specific 
occupations. 


etUcuid 
preferencei. 


Work with students who 
have unuiual vocational 
or avocationa! interests 
and discuss how they may 
pursue them. 


Do group work to enable 
students to become com- 
fortable with their voca- 
tional interests and 
lifestyle preferences. 


Coordinate community 
efforts that allow stu- 
dents to pursue their 
vocational interests 
outside of school. 


^Lecurnhowto 
cooperate and 
eoexUiwUh 
other$ in work 
and play* 


Provide individual coun* 
seling to help students 
solve specific relationship 
conflicts. 


Form a counselor and 
teacher team for activi- 
ties that will encourage 
cooperation. 


Carry out staff develop- 
ment to promote coopera* 
tion and not competition 
a» a school philosophy. 


^Under$tand 
wluUUmean$to 
work and how 
$ehool work 
rekUe$ to future 
plans. 


Team teach a unit on 
careers and the world of < 
work. 


Develop career awareness 
curriculum <Mr philosophy 
that provides for ongoing 
career education in the 
classroom. 


Coordinate relationships 
among labor and industry 
and school concerning 
curriculum that 
realistically meets the 
needs of the individual 
and society. 


^Become aware 
of worlds beyond 
the immediate 
experience. 


Work with individual 
students N> develop self- 
awareness. 


Teach activities to 
enhance awareness of self 
in relation to the rest of 
the world. 


Provide staff inser vice to 
illustrate the need to be 
aware of self in order to 
relate well with others. 



Level I Level II Level III 
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Middle/Junior High School Student Competencies 




Learning 

• Develop internal actdemic motivation. 

• Develop food study skills. 

• Devekq> a sense of the future and how to 
move toward it 

• Understand strengtiis and abilities and how 
to learn most effe^vely . 

y^BxMMtpgobtoni^vintsldlls. 



Personal/Social 



• Understand phyrieal^ emotional* and intel- 
lectual growth and development 

• Develop self and Mdalself^conoept 

• Understand and develop peer relationships. 

• Exhibit positive attitudes toward school, 
fitmily.andselC 

• Learn to communicate with parents., 
a Learn to cqie with life's pressures, chal- 



a Learn to deal with ongoing changes in per- 
sonal and academic Ufa. 



CareerATocational 



Understand dedsion*making skills. 
Learn to cope with transition in school, 
home, and community lives. 
Become informed about alternative educa- 
tional and vocational choices and prepara- 
tion for them. 

Relate personal interests to broad occupa- 
tional areas. 

Understand and use communication skills. 
Learn human conflict management with 
adults and peers. 

Learn that sex-role stereotyping, bias, and 
discrimination limit choices, opportunity, 
and achievement 
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Middle/Junior High School Career/Vocational Competencies 

Sample aeauUU$ art Ulustmtiut only. Bach dittriet can u»e local retourcta, maUrialt, and ideas. 



Competencies 


Levels of Resource 
and Management 

Counselors 


Organization 

Counselors 
School Staff 


" Counselors 

School Staff 
+ 

Parents 
+ 

Community 
+ 

Business/Industry 


dieiBion-making 
$kiU$. 


Work with students who 
exhibit an inability to 
make decisions. 


Carry out decision-mak- 
ing and problem-solving 
acUvities for groups and 
classes. 


Provide staff devekp- 
ment on how decision 
makinff can be incoraor- 
ated into all curricular 
areas. 


^Leamtocope 

wUh tramition 
imchcolfhome^ 
andcommunify 
live$. 


Hold orientations to 
fiuniliarixe students with 
the expectations of the 
new environment 

Counsel students having 
difficulty a4iusting to 
new environments. 


Have classroom discus- 
sions on expectations in 
new environments and 
how to respond appropri- 
ately. 


Work with teachers, par- 
ents, and others to assist 
students in transition 
periods. 


^Become in- 

fQr9n€Q QOOUl CM* 

ternaiive educU'^ 
tioncUandvoca- 
tiotuUchoiee$ 
andprtparation 
for them. 


Provide occupational and 
educational information 
to all teachers. 

Ensure that students 
understand the impact of 
Course choices. 


Coordinate efforts to have 
guest speakers on various 
occupational areas. 


Coordinate community 
resources to make all stu- 
dents more fully aware of 
vocational choices and 
the education required for 
them. 


^Relate pergonal 
ifUere$t$ to broad 
occupational 
area$. 


Administer interest 
inventories to students to 
acquaint them with their 
interests. 


Provide discussions for 
students on how interests 
are related to occupation- 
al choices. 


Carry out staff develop- 
ment activities on inter- 
ests, occupational choices, 
and career development 


^Underetand 
and use commu- 
nication ikilU. 


Work with students hav- 
ing difficulty communi- 
cating with peers or 
adults. 


Teach comniu.. cation 
skills. 

Provide interpersonal 
communication work- 
shops. 


Provide staff develop- 
ment on requiring good 
communication skills in 
all subject-area classes. 


^Learn human 
conflict manage- 
ment with adults 
and peers. 


Work with students who 
are unable to resolve 
conflicts in an acceotable 
manner. 


Do group work with stu- 
dents to better under- 

svciitu uuici viivva in inui- 

vidual responses to 
conflict. 


Do staff development on 
Msitive conflict resoiu- 
Mon memoos. 


•Learn that sex 
role stereotyping, 
biast anddiscri* 
mination limit 
fioieeSf opportu^ 
nities^and 
achievement. 


Counsel with students 
who are having difficulty 
making choices. 


nform students and par- 
ents about the career 
opportunities open to 

>oth sexes. 


'remote a career day 
eaturing parents and 
community members who 
work in traditional and 
nontraditional careers. 



^ Level I Level II Level III 
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High School Student Competencies 



Learning 

• Understand one's own learning abilities and 
how best to apply them. 

• Become informed about self through assess* 
ment techniques. 

• Learn to set realistic goals and develop 
strategies to reach them. 

• Understand the school curriculum and the 
impact course selection will have on future 
plans. 

• Understand the sdiool environment and 
what is expected 





Learning About 


High 


Understanding 


School 











Personal/Social 



• 'Jnderstand physical, enoticnal, and intel- 
lectual growth and development 

• Learn to cope with change and plan for the 

future. 

e Learn human-conflict resolution skills with 
adults and peers. 

• Underc'and and appreciate one's own capa* 
bilities and those of others. 

• Understand personal relationships and how 
to establish an independent identity. 

• Take responsibility for personal decisions. 



Career/Vocational 

e Understand and develop decision-making 
skills. 

• Understand the world of work and its expec- 
tations for employment. 

e Become informed about educational/work 

alternatives, 
c Understand continuous changes of male/ 

female roles and how this relates to career 

choice. 

c Develop the interpersonal skills necessary 

for harmony in the workplace, 
c Become informed about up*to*date employ- 

ment opportunities uuring and after high 

school. 

e Form tentative career goals and strategies to 
reach them. 

• Understand lifestyle preferences and relate 
.them to occupational interests. 
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High School CareerA^ocational Competencies 

SampU aetiuitie$ are iUtutraUve only. Each dutrict can use local resources, materuls, and ideas. 



Competencies 


Levels of Resource^ 
and Management 

- — ' 

T Counselors 


Organization 

Counselors 
+ 

Scaool Staff 


^ — Uou nselors 

1 T 

School Staff 
+ 

Parents 

+ 

Community 

+ 

Buainaai/lBduatrv 


anddiveiopiUci^ 

$ion*making 

$kiU$. 


Couit^I individual ttu 
dents experiencing dif- 
ficulty malcinf decisions. 


Team U^r^ h uniton deci- 
sion making and career 
choice. 


Assist staff in incorporat- 
ing decision-making 
skills into their 
curneulums. 


^Und€r$iahdth4 

world of work 
andiUtxptcta- 
iiofuforempU^* 
meni. 


Provide materials on 
occupations and post- 
secondary institutions. 


Team with business/ 
industry experts to teach 
units on employment 


Assist staff to incorporate 
worldn>f-work expecta- 
tions such as punctuality, 
reiponsiDi i icy , ano ac- 
countability into iht 
classroom. 


^Become 

informed about * 

educaiionaVworh 

olternatiu€$. 


Work with individual 
students on postsecond- 
ary educational and work 
alternatives. 


Hold group discussions of 
educational and work 
alternatives after high 
school. 


Provide staff develop- 
ment OR postsecondary 
educational and work 
ai v'*rnAi* ves. 

Encourage parent 
involvement as: itudeits 
explore educational and 
work alternatives. 


^Underttand 
continuous 
changes of male/ 
female roles and 
how this relates 
to career choice. 


Work with individual 
students experiencing 
difficulty with the chang- 
ing roles of men and 
womer^ 


Hold group discussions on 
how the changing roles of 
males and females may 
affiect career oppor* 
tunities. 


Assist staff to gain under- 
standing of how sodeiAl 
attitudes impact on male/ 
female role development. 


^Develop the in- 
terpertonal skills 
necessary for 
harmony in the 
workplace. 


Counsel with students 
displaying a lack of inter- 
personal skills. 


Do group work or team 
teaching to discuss how 
interpersonal skills ar^ 
required for harmony in 
the workplace. 


Do staff development on 
how interpersonal skills 
are essential for «.ll stu- 
dents as they enter the 
world of work. 


^Become 
informed about 
up-to-date 
employment 
opportunities 
during and after 
high school. 


Make employment 
opportunities and career 
planning materials 
available for student use. 


Conduct groups to explore 
various employment and 
career opportunities. 

Team teach units on 

employment 

opportunities. 


Coordinate community 
resources to give students 
opportunities to learn of 
numerous and varied 
careers. 

Provide mentorships for 
students in areas they 
wish to explore. 



Level I Level 11 Level III 
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High School CareerA^ocational Competencies (continued) 

Sample aetioitUd are Uluttrative only. Each district can use local resources, materials, and ideas. 



Competencies 


Levels of Resource < 
and Management 

Counse/ors 


Organization 

Counselors 
School Staff 


— Counselors 
+ 

School Staff 

X 

1 

Parents 
+ 

Commanity 
+ 

Business/Industry 


•Form teniatwt 

$traiegi€$ io 
reach them. 


Assist all students to 

be required and/or benefi- 
cial for their career 
choices. 


Do group work on goal 
reaching goals. 


Assist staff to develop 

^Iirrii*ll1livn ^t«a^ «>r«11 Itttln 

currivuium m1v» wiii 

Students set career goals 
and strategies to reach 
them. 


^Undentand 
lifeefyle prefer- 
ence$€uui relate 
themtooccupa^ 
tional intereeti. 


Work with individual stu- 
dents to discuss occupa* 
tional interests. 

Administer and interpret 
interest inventories for 
students. 


Provide opportunities to 
discuss lifestyles and var- < 
ious occupational inter- 
ests with community 
members. 


Assist staff to incorporate 
information on various 
lifestyles and occupa- 
tloiial interests into the 
curriculum. 



Level I Level II Level III 
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Appendix 



Labor Market Terms 



Labor Supply-People and Workers 

Labor Supply. Includes aU persons 16 years 
and older tiiat are potentially available to join 
the work force. 

Total Labor Force. Includes the civilian la- 
bor force (see definition below) and members of 
the Armed Forces statbned either in the United 
States or abroad counted by their place of resi- 
dence. 

Labor Force Participation Rate. Comprised 
of the proportion of the total civilian non- 
institutional poptdation or a demographic sub- 
group, 16 years old and over, that is in the labor 
force. 

Not In The Labor Forte. Includes all chrit 
ian» 16 years old and over who are not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This gn np consists 
mainly of students, unsalaried homemakers, re- 
tired workers, seasonal workers daring \n 'off" 
season who are not looking for work, inmates in 
institutbns, disabled persons, and unpaid per- 
sons working less than 15 hours a week in a fam- 
ily business or farm. 

Civilian Labor Force. Comprises the total of 
all civilians, 16 year? old and over, classified as 
employed or unemployed and looking for work. 
The labor force counts one person to a job based 
on the person's place of residence. 

Experienced Civilian Labor Force. Includes 
the employed and the experienced unemployed — 
that ie^ unemployed persons who have worked at 
any time in the past. 

Civilian Work Force. Made up of all civil- 
ians, 16 years old and over, classified as employed 
on a olace-of-work basis plus unemployment on 
a place-of-residence basis. The employment by 
nlace-of-work in the civilian work force, as op- 
posed to the civilian labor force, is not adjusted 
fca* commuting in labor areas or for multiple job- 
holding (moonlighting). 

Total Unemployment. CompJi*cJ of the 



number of persons, 16 years old and over, on 
a place-of-residence basis, who did not work at 
all during the reference week which includes the 
12th of the mcmth, were looking for work %nd 
were available for work during the reference %;eek 
except for temporary illness. Also included as 
unemployed are those who did not work at all 
during the survey week, were available for work, 
and (a) were waiting to be called back to a job 
i' om which thoy had been laid off or (b) were 
waitmg to report to a new wage or salary job 
Kheduled to start within the following 30 days. 

Uncm^ myment Rate. Represents the num- 
ber of ui^emplcyed as & percent cf ths civilian 
labor force (Le., the sum of the employed and 
the unempbyed). 

Seaa on a l ly A^juited. Comprised of data that 
has been statisticaUy adjusted to remove the re- 
curring seasonal pattern to better show the un- 
derlying trend. 

Underemployed. Describes persons working 
full or part-time below their earning capacity or 
level of competence. The terms underemploy- 
ment and undemtiliied are used interchange- 
ably. Underemployment has also been defined as 
"involuntary part-time employment" (i.e., em- 
plcT'ment of a person on a part-time basis when 
full time work is desired). 

DLseouraged WcNrken. Describes persons not 
included in the unemployment count, who make 
no active attempt to find a job because they 
think none is available, or they believe they lack 
the skilk aecessary to compete in the labor mar- 
ket. Many discouraged workers are women and 
teen-agers, but the number of male adult work- 
ers typically increases during prolonged periods 
of high employment. 

Economically Disadvantaged Individual. 
Describes an individual who is a member of a 
family (1) which receives cash welfare payments, 
or (2) which has a total annual income, in re- 
lation to family sise and location, that does 
not exceed the most recently established poverty 
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levels determined in accordance with criteria es- 
tablished by the Office of Management and Bud- 
get (0MB). 

Quit. A quit is a tcrminat^bn of employment 
initiated by the employee for any reason except 
to retire, to transfer to another establishment of 
the same firm, or for service in the Arm-^d Forces. 

Layoff. A layoff is a suspension from pay status 
lasting or expected to last more than seven con- 
secutive calendar days, initiated by the employer 
without prejudice to the worker. 

Occupational Mobility. Describes the move- 
ment of workers from one occupation to another. 
At times, this term is used to refer to the will- 
ingness or ability of workers to make this move. 
Occupational mobility can simply be a change 
in jobs because a worker wants to try something 
new. 

Upward Mobility. Describes the movement in 
the work force toward jobs of higher socioeco- 
nomic status. Higher education is the main force 
behind upward mobility. 

Career Ladder. Identifies a path of *upwa.d* 
occupational mobility. It is a vertical progres- 
sion from an entry-level position to a journey- 
man level position usually within the same oc- 
cupational classification. 

Career Lattice. Identifies horisontal and/or 
diagonal paths of occupational mobility leading 
from the entry leveL Moet often these paths link 
parallel paths of vertical or upward occupatbnal 
mobility. A horiscmtal path of ocvupational mo- 
bility is often called a job transfe ' while a di- 
agonal path is often referred to ak a transfer^ 
promotional path. This "lateral* mobility usu- 
ally occurs within a occupational field (Le., en- 
gineering, accounting) but usually not the same 
specific occupaticmal classification. 

Geographic MoUUty. Identifies the willing- 
ness of people to move from one geographic area 
to another to seek employment. 



Labor Demand-Industries and 
Jobs 

Labor Demand. Describes the need of employ- 
ers to hire workers to fiU job q>enings caused by 
growth or expansion of the firm or to replace 
workers who have left the firm. 



Expansion Demand. Describes new job open- 
ings created by expansion or growth m a given 
occupation or industry. (See Labor Demand and 
Replacement Demand.) 

Replacement Demand. Refers to the demand 
for workers existing because employers need to 
replace workers who die, retire, or leave their 
jobs to migrate to different areas or transfer to 
different occupations. 

Entry Level Jobs. Jobs in which employers 
will accept and hire workers for which no work 
experience is required. Any job, even though 
training and/or educational requirements may 
be extensive, is considered entry level if no pre- 
vious experience is required. 

IVainlng LevelJobs. Jobs where the employer 
expects to provide on-the-job training to the 
worker. 

Job Vacancies. Defined as vacant jobs which 
are immediately available for filling, and for 
which the firm is actively trying to find or re- 
cruit workers from outside the firm. 

New Hire. A temporary or permanent addition 
to the employment roll of an establishment. Thu 
includes those who have never before been «sm- 
ployed by the Uablishment or former employees 
who were not recalled. 

Recall. Permanent or temporary additions to 
the employment roll of persons specifically re- 
called to jobs in the same establishment of the 
employer following a period of layoff lasting more 
than seven consecutive days. 

Occupational Shortage. Describes two labor 
market situations, both cl which are character- 
ised by a chronic shortage of workers needed to 
fill the available openings for an occupation. In 
one case, there is a lack of qualified workers to 
meet the demand. In the other, workers cannot 
be attracted to fill job openings under offered 
wages and working conditions. 

Self-Employed Workers. Persons who work 
tar profits or fees in their own unincorporated 
business, trade, or professional practice. Persons 
working in their own incorporated business are 
counted as wage and siilary workers. 

Current Employment Statistics (CES) 
Program (BLS»790). A federal/state cooper- 
ative program conducted by BLS in coopera- 
tion with state employment security agencies. 
It provides employment, hours, and earnings 
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infonnatioii on z national, itatt, and ana ba- 
lii in coniiderable indoitrial detaO. Data it col- 
lected monthly from a lample of 180,000 non* 
farm eetablikhmentt. FVom thit data, over 2,600 
separate pubUshed series are compiled nation* 
wide each month. These contain data on non* 
agricultural wage and salary employment, pro- 
duction or non*siiperyisory worker employment, 
the number of women employed, and average 
week^ earnings. The monthly series Are pub- 
lished for the nation as a whole, each of the 50 
states, D.C., and the m^cr labor market ireas 
described in Employment and Earnings. 



General Activity Terms 

Induttry. A generic term used in the compila- 
tion ^ * economic statistics which indicates the 
primary type of goods or services produced by 
an establishment. Industries are classified in 
the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of 
1972, according to three levels of industrial de- 
tail. 

Job FamiUes. A group of jobs closely related 
on the basis of similar job or worker characteris- 
tics required for successful worker performance. 
Examples of such characteristics are experience, 
training and education, duties performed, tools, 
machines, and other aids and materials used on 
the job. The Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles^ Third Edition, Volume 11 includes u Worker 
Ttaits Arrangement. Jobs are categorised in 114 
groups according to some combination of gen* 
eral educational development, specific vocational 
preparation, physical demands, and other worker 
characteristicf typically required for those jobs. 

Project^oiui. Estimates of future possibilities 
tased on current trend(s). 

I'orecaat. Anticipated eventualities stated in 
terms of probability, not certainty. 

Occupntlonnl Prcjectiona. Estimates of fu* 
ture occupational employment based on current 
trends and specified assumptions. 



Labor Markets 

Labor Area. Consists of a central city or cities 
and the surrounding territory within commuting 



distance. It is an economically integrated geo- 
graphical unit within which workers may read- 
ily change jobs without changing their place of 
residence. Labor areas generally contain one or 
more counties. Msjor labor areaa usually in- 
clude at least one central city with a population 
of 50,000 or more. In most instances, boundaries 
of major labor areas coincide with those of Stan- 
dard Metroi litan Statistical Areas (SMSA's) as 
determined by the Office of Management and 
Budget (0MB) in consultation with a Federal in- 
teragency committee. The area ncnrmally takes 
the name of its central city or cities. In some 
cases, the boundaries of the labor areas cross 
state lines. 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMS A). Defined as a county or group of coun- 
ties containing at least one city with a population 
of 60,000 or more, phu a4jacent counties which 
are metropolitan in character and are econom- 
ically and sociality integrated with the central 
city. There is no limit to the number of counties 
so k>ng as all criteria are met. SMSA's may cross 
state lines. Specific information on criteria for 
qualification as an SMS A are contained in Stai- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 1975, Statis- 
tical Policy Division, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President. 

Economic Indicators. Measurements of vari- 
ous economic and business movements and ac- 
tivities in a community, such as: employment, 
unemployment, hours worked, income, savings, 
volume of building permits, volume of sales, etc., 
whose fluctuations affect and may be used to de- 
termine overall economic trends. The economic 
time series can be segregated into leaders, lag* 
gers, and coinciders in relation to movement in 
aggregate economic activity. 



Wages, Compensation and 
Earnings 

Income. The amount of dollar income received 
from any of the following sources: (1) money 
wages or salary; (2) net income from nonfarm 
self-empk>yment; (3) net income from farm self- 
employment; (4) social security, veterans' pay* 
ments, or other government or private pensions; 
(5) interest (on bonds or savings), dividend?, and 
income from annuities, estates, or trusts; (6) net 
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income from boarders or lodgers, or from rent* 
ing property to others; (7) all other sources such 
as unemployment benefits, public assistance, al- 
imony, etc. The amounts received represent in- 
come before deductions for personal taxes, social 
security, bonds, etc. 

Job AnatysiB. Job analysis is the process ct de- 
termining by observation, interview, study and 
recording, pertinent infcM'mation relating to the 
nature of a specific job. It is the determination of 
the tasks which comprise a job and of the traits 
and skills required of the worker for successful 
job performance. 



Appendix 



Annotated Guide to Using Periodical 
Labor Market Information Publications 



Current infonutioo on the kbor mai^t ie 
lomething that cannot be iirovided in thk hand* 
book. The Wiiconsin Carter Information Sy^ 
tern providet annua! updates of nU information 
contained in that ii^^steni. Td complement thia 
current aource of information, four periodical 
publications are arailable throughout the year. 
Two of theae are: Wi$con$in Ecanomie Indiem- 
ion and Wi$eon$iK EmploymMnt PieUn, pub- 
lished each month bgr the Wisconsin Department 
of Inc^ Labor and Human Relations. These 
two publications com the ^finsconsin economy 
and the labor force in a summary fashion with 
tables, charts, and iriq>hs supported by narr^ 
tive. Both are arailabk free upon request. Ifor 
copies, write the Department 6i Industry, Labor 
and Human Relatbns, Bok 7944, Madison, Wis- 
consm 53707. 



Two additional publications. Monthly Labor 
Siwiew and Oceupationol Outlook QuerlcWy, are 
produced by the U.S. Department of Labcnr, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. These are available 
from the Government Printing Office, 517 South 
Wisconsin Avenue, Room 190, Milwaukee, Wis* 
consin 53403. The cost for JlfontUy i;«»or JBs- 
n$m is 124.00 per yev and Occapatibna/ Outlook 
Quarterly is IlLOO per year. 

The foUowiag pages have been taken from 
these four publications and annotated to provide 
examples <rf the kind of informatisn s^ailabk and 
how it might be used. Only a few examples 
can be shown hers. Each publication has ex- 
tensive current ^uformaticm. These publications 
will compkmei he descriptive information and 
data imvided in the Wisconsin Career Informap 
tion System. 
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Examples from MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 



Ch«r1 1, Employmr.nt changes by major Industry division, fourth-quarter 1984-1985 
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Chart 2. Employment In the service-producing and goods-producing sectors, 
seasonally adjusted, 1945-85 

"^'-^snt In motion: 
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NOTE Shaded aitas mdicait rec/isstons ai dtiignattd by tht Naiionai BiirtaM of Economic AeMarch 
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Examples from WISCONSIN'S EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 
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Conparison of Wisconsin's 
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Wisconsin's unenploynent 
rate is increasing 
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Examples from WISCONSIN'S EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 



WISCONSIN EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 
U30R FORCE AND EMPLOYK<ENT 
Jcnucry 1985 - August 1986- 




•IAN UAH 
FES 



EMPLOYMENT EXPANDED IN THE STATE 
FOR THE SIXTH MONTH IN A ROW. BUT 
CONTINUED LABOR FORCE GROWTH 
SLOWED THE UNEMPLOYMENT DECLINE 
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jSraph shows 20 months of labor 
market movement 



between labor force and 
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Conments explain significant 
observations 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATE COMPARISON 
WISCONSIN & U.S. 
July 1982 thru August 1986- 
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four year conparison 



Shows relative position of 
Wisconsin's unenployment to 
the nation's unen5)loyment. 



Examples from WISCONSIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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Examples of the charts and information found in 
OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK QUARTERLY 



Chart 10. 

When asstaalng futuri ]ob opportunJHas, both tht rats of growth 
and tna number of new Jobs need to be considered. 
P'oiected change in «mployment, 1982-95 
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The chart illustrates the point 
that CdT^aring percentages can 
be misleading when one oco^ation 
has significaD.tly fevvcr employees 
than the other. 



Char: 4. 

Through the mid-1 9S0*s, women will continue to account for more 
than half of the growth In the labor forca. 
Women as a percent of lacor fores growth 
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Criart 3. 

Labor force growth will slow through the mid-19S0*5, 
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Example from OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK QUARTERLY 
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